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Bell Brand 
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Union Label 
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The only dealers in San Francisco and Oakland 
Carrying this Collar 
in a Sufficient Variety of Styles to give 
the UNION MAN a 


SQUARE DEAL 


ARE 


JAMES A. JOHNSTON, 916 Market St., San Francisco 
J. J. CAPLIS, 3039 Sixteenth St., San Francisco 

A. H. PETTERSEN, 2511-2513 Mission St., San Francisco 
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ON HALE’s = 
“Crescent”? Sewing Machines 


—On the club plan. $2.00 down. Then $1.00 a week until the bal- 
ance is completed. No interest. No extras. No collectors. 
—And before you have done so very much sewing, the machine 
will be entirely paid for. 
—It will be yours—protected py our ten-year guarantee—and will 
be kept in perfect repair, free of charge, during that time. 
—Hale’s “Crescent” 
sewing machines, by 
winning the first prize 


at the 1911 California 
State Fair, proved their 
superiority over many 
of America’s  best- 
known = and _higher- 
priced makes. 

THE PRIZE WINNER IS 

Hale’s $25.00 


“‘Crescent’”’ Machine 
—A_ quick, light-run- 
ning, ball-bearing ma- 
chine, equipped with 


the best sewing machine ee | 


improvements. Full set 
of attachments. Has 
non-rusting working 
parts of tool-hardened 
steel, which are the 
most durable made. The 
cabinet is of quarter- 
sawed, golden oak, with 
hand-rubbed finish. 
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BRUNT CO. 


860 MISSION ST. 


NEAR FI 


LET US ALL WORK 


5 NR 
FOR THE P TRADES few COUNCIL ¢ 


LABEL AND 
HOME INDUSTRY i 


The“Bié Four” 


OF CALIFORNIA 
ALL “BOOSTERS” 


BOOST BOOST 
BOOST 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY of Ribbon Badges, Sashes, 
Banners and Silk and American Flags. Satisfaction 
is guaranteed — Original Ideas. 


A stock of Union Label Paper and Envelopes on hand. 
LAPEL BUTTONS, BADGES, BANNERS 


Walter N. B R U NT Company 


880 MISSION STREET 


Kearny 1966 


Phones Home J 1966 Below 5th Street 


= This store is headquarters for Men’s fur- 
Un | 0 n nishing goods bearing the UNION LABEL. 
— Shirts with the UNION LABEL. 


La bel Collars with the UNION LABEL. 
Neckties with the UNION LABEL. 


Suspenders with the UNION LABEL. 


Goods 


MENS TURNGIING MS 


S\S MARKET ST. 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE 5TH 


“PAY AS YOU SEW” 
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LA FOLLETTE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The following is taken from advance sheets 
sent to us by the “American Magazine,” in which 
the Senator’s autobiography is running: 

“T had not been long in Washington before 
Sawyer invited me to go with him to call on the 
President. 

“We called on President Cleveland and on all 
the cabinet officers. His form of introduction was 
exactly the same at each place we stopped: 

“*This young man we think a great deal of; we 
think he is going to amount to something. I 
want you to be fair to him. I’d like him to get 
all that is coming to him in his district. I hope 
you will treat him right when he has any business 
in your department.’ 

“As we drove away from our iast call, Sawyer 
asked me if I had in mind any particular com- 
mittee in the House upon which I desired to 
serve. I told him that I should like to go on 
the committee on public lands. Sawyer looked 
at me benignly and said: 

“Just leave that to me; don’t say another 
word about it to anybody. I know Carlisle; 
served with him in the House. Just let me take 
care of that for you.’ 

“But when Carlisle announced the committees 
I was astonished to find that Stephenson—now 
a Senator from Wisconsin—was appointed to the 
committee on public lands and that I had been 
assigned to the Indian Affairs’ committee. 

“Sawyer came to me promptly and told me 
that he could not secure my appointment to 
public lands, but he was sure I would enjoy my 
work on Indian affairs. 

“A voluminous bill was before the committee 
on Indian affairs providing for the opening for 
settlement of 11,000,000 acres of the Sioux Indian 
Reservation in Dakota. 

““This looks to me like a townsite job,’ I said. 
‘I cannot see why these railroads should have so 
much more land than is necessary to use directly 
in connection with their business.’ 

“T had no sooner uttered these words than the 
member of the committee sitting upon my right 
nudged me and whispered, ‘Bob, you don’t want 
to interfere with that provision. Those are your 
home corporations.’ 

“T had not been in my seat half an hour when 
a page announced that Senator Sawyer wanted 
to see me. I found him waiting for me near the 
cloak room. 

““Oh, say, La Follette, your committee will 
have coming up before long the Sioux Indian bill. 
There is a provision in it for our folks up in 
Wisconsin, the Northwestern and St. Paul Rail- 
roads. I wish you’d look after it.’ 

“Senator Sawyer,’ I said, ‘We have already 
reached that provision in the bill, and I am pre- 
paring an amendment to it. I don’t think it’s 
right.’ 

““Ts that so?’ said the Senator, in apparent sur- 
prise. ‘Come and sit down and let’s talk it over.’ 

“We argued for an hour. 

“Nils P. Haugen, Congressman from the tenth 
district, occupied a seat near me. One day he 
said: 

““T want to tell you something. I saw Payne 
last night at the Ebbitt House and he went for 
you. He said, “La Follette is a crank; if he 
thinks he can buck a railroad company with 5000 
miles of line, he’ll find out his mistake. We'll 
take care of him when the time comes.”’” 


The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade unien in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal) ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


| The Supreme Court | 


The initiative and referendum case is now 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In this case a monopolistic corpora- 
tion of Oregon, seeking to escape a tax on its 
franchise has appealed to the Federal court. 
The tax was authorized by a popular vote on 
initiative petition. The corporation opposes 
it on the ground that it believes that the 
clause in the Federal constitution guarantee- 
ing to each State a republican form of gov- 
ernment forbids the initiative and referendum. 
Probably no one knows better than the at- 
torneys making this plea how absurd the con- 
tention is. The guarantee of a “republican 
form of government” was not intended to per- 
petuate delegated government, but to guard 
the States against reversion to monarchial 
rule. But just as the fourteenth amendment 
which was intended to guard the rights of 
southern negroes has been perverted into a 
prop for monopolistic privileges, so the cor- 
porations now hope to pervert a clause in- 
tended to be a defense against despotism into 
a means of fastening it more securely on the 
American people. * 

Should the court decide that the initiative 
and referendum are forbidden by the Federal 
constitution then all the progressive meas- 
ures that have been secured through them will 
be wiped out of existence. As long as the 
decision will be allowed to stand future pro- 
gressive legislation will be extremely difficult. 

But it is not the technical legal merits of 
this case that deserve consideration so much 
as the situation that is disclosed by the mere 
fact of such a suit being brought and the as- 
sumption of jurisdiction by the court to pass 
on the validity of a measure of this kind. Five 
men, a majority of the court, have the power 
to turn, not only the State of Oregon, but 
every State in the Union bound hand and foot 
over to the mercy of predatory interests. 
Should the country escape this calamity it 
will not be through any power of the people, 
but only through the grace and mercy of these 
five men. Ninety million people must stand 
helpless with bated breath while five men 
decide. Such a situation is anything but pleas- 
ing. It is exceedingly humiliating to those of 
us who have been trying to convince ourselves 
that we have the freest government on the 
face of the earth. 

Of course the membership of the Supreme 
Court can be increased and a reactionary ma- 
jority changed into a progressive one. No 
matter how the court acts in this case, its 
power to interfere with the rights and liber- 
ties of the people should be ended. Despotic 
power is always objectionable whether used 
tyrannically or not. 


LESSONS ON MONEY FOR WORKINGMEN 
(By Richard Caverly.) 


Letter No. 14. 

The monetary conditions here and abroad, to 
a very great extent, affect the price of exchange. 
For example: If the loaning rate for money in 
this country is high, capitalists and bankers will 
loan their money here, instead of investing in 
foreign commercial bills, which will cause a less 
demand for the bills, hence lower rates. If, on 
the other hand, rates for money abroad are high, 
there will be a great demand for commercial 
bills or other exchange on foreign countries, for 
the purpose of getting their money to those 
countries to take advantage of such high rates, 
thereby causing higher rates. If the rates for 
money abroad are lower than they are here, our 
capitalists and bankers would borrow money in 
their market for investment here, thus increasing 
our indebtedness to foreign countries. When 
such loans become due, there would be an in- 
creased demand for exchange to pay same, re- 
sulting in higher rates. The state of exchange 
will show to a great extent the condition of the 
country. We are a debtor nation if the exchange 
is against us, and a creditor nation if it is in 
our favor. 

William Miller Collier, American Minister at 
Madrid, transmitted the following report on the 
proposal of the Spanish government to rid its 
currency of illegal coin: “For many years there 


have been circulating in Spain, alongside of the 


legal duros (5 peseta pieces), many illegally- 
issued silver duros, known as duros Sevillanos, 
because supposed to be manufactured in Se- 
ville. These coins are of a weight and fineness 
equal to that of the genuine coins, and the profit 
to the manufacturer in issuing them consisted 
in the seigniorage—the difference between the 
face value of the coin and the bullion value of 
the silver therein contained, which is much less 
than 5 pesetas. These illegal duros are very 
difficult to distinguish from the genuine, for al- 
though they have less finish and sharpness of 
outline than the new genuine coin, they bear a 
great resemblance to those old genuine coins 
which have been somewhat worn by use. Asa 
result, there has practically been no distinction 
between the genuine and the Sevillano coinage, 
though the banks or postal officials have some- 
times rejected an alleged Sevillano. The quanti- 
ty of these illegal coins in circulation has been 
so great that no ministry has hitherto attempted 
to get rid of them. In the official ‘Gaceta’ of 
July, 1908, however, appeared an order of the 
Minister of the Hacienda, providing as follows: 

““I.—AIl coins of illegal coinage presented at 
the Bank of Spain or at public offices shall be 
retained and cancelled with a special stamp. 

“‘2—The offices receiving such coins shall 
give to the holder, if he holds them in good faith, 
a receipt for the same, upon which receipt he 
can obtain payment for the value of pure silver 
therein as fixed by the London market, less the 
cost of melting down said coins into silver bars. 

““3.—The treasury shall sell the silver bars 
thus obtained, and thus reimburse to itself 
the amounts paid to said holders. 

““4—The mint shall determine and publish the 
main points of difference between the legal and 
illegal coins, in order that the public may have 
due notice of the same. 

““In consequence of the general refusal to ac- 
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cept duros of any kind for fear they should be 
illegal, the minister was induced to issue, on 
July 18th, an explanatory order, pointing out that 
the first, second and third provisions of the pre- 
vious order will not and can not be carried out 
until its fourth provision has been complied with 
—that is, until the mint has determined and pub- 
lished the points of distinction between the good 
and bad duros. 

“It is too soon to say what will be the effect 
of this last order, but it still leaves the loss to 
be borne by the bona fide holders of duros Se- 
villanos. 

“‘The Minister of Hacienda recently stated 
that the government had coined to date 1009 
million duros, 600 million of which were now held 
by the Bank of Spain. This total amount of 
coinage would not, of course, include the illegal 
Sevillano issues. It is popularly supposed, and 
was recently stated in the Senate, that a consid- 
erable amount of the silver held by the Bank of 
Spain consists of Sevillano coins.’ 

The question is, does an illegal coin pay a 
debt as well as a legal coin? Listen, while I tell 
a little story. 

A laborer, while cleaning out a well for a 
neighbor, found a silver dollar at the bottom. 
He was told to keep the dollar as a reward for 
his services. He did so, and soon handed it to 
the groceryman B, whom he owed. The gro- 
ceryman paid out the dollar to Farmer C, the 
farmer turned the coin over to D, who trans- 
ferred it to E, E paid it to F, and G, and so on. 
Each time the dollar paid all these lawful debts, 
for services or commodities. It went the neigh- 
borhood rounds, as money does, until at last it 
was returned to the well cleaner in payment of 
an old debt. After it had been in his possession 
a short time he discovered the coin to be counter- 
feit. So he threw it in the fire, where it was 
melted into an ingot. Query—Were the twenty 
or more dollars of debts really paid or not? If 
not, why not? If a genuine dollar were started 
on the rounds to make good the payments which 
the counterfeit was supposed to make, would the 
result be different in any way whatever? If so, 
how? Oh, we forgot to mention that, although 
the dollar was counterfeit, it was of coin silver, 
full weight, like the Spanish illegal coins referred 
to. Now solve the problem. Were the debts 
all half paid by the transaction, seeing that the 
silver in it was worth only 50 cents? If not, why 
not? If the debts were half paid by the counter- 
feit, how can a genuine coin, of the same weight 
and quality of the counterfeit, but with the legal 
stamp on it, pay all debts? Does the metal do 
only the half? If so, what does the rest? If the 
metal in a genuine silver dollar does all the pay- 
ing, why does not the same amount of coin silver 
in a counterfeit answer the same purpose? Can 
you maintain the position that fiat cuts no figure 


i ? : 
in the case? (Continued next week.) 
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“THE PACIFIC MONTHLY.” 

“The Pacific Monthly” of Portland, Oregon, is 
publishing a series of splendid articles about the 
various industries in the west. The September 
number contained an article on success with 
cherries. The October number had a beautifully 
illustrated article on success in growing apples. 
Other articles shortly to be published are Suc- 
cess with Live Stock, Success in Growing Wal- 
nuts, Success with Fodder Crops. These articles 
are written by experts, and are not only authori- 
tative, but very interesting. 

In addition to the above, “The Pacific Monthly” 
each month publishes a large number of clean, 
wholesome readable stories and strong independ- 
ent articles on the questions of the day. 

The price of “The Pacific Monthly” is $1.50 a 
year. To introduce it to new readers, it will be 
sent for six months for 50 cents if this paper is 
mentioned. 

Address, “Pacific Monthly,” Portland, Oregon. 


GOVERNOR JOHNSON SNUBS OTIS. 
(From Los Angeles “Express.”) 

Pride had a terrific fall at Praeger Park Mon- 
day. The pompous and petty vanity of H. G. 
Otis, owner of the “Times” and servant of the 
interests, prompted him to seek an introduction 
to Governor Johnson. 

The effort ended as anyone less vain than Otis 
must have seen it would end. 

Otis was ignominiously snubbed. 

“No! No! Take him away. I don’t care’ to 
know that man,” the Governor protested to the 
acquaintance whom Otis had induced to attempt 
the introduction. 

Otis turned livid and then retired, shaking his 
fist, waving his arms and chattering in impotent 
rage. 

No such humiliation has been experienced by 
Otis since he was publicly thrashed in a promi- 
nent box of the leading theatre of Los Angeles 
before a crowded audience, for slandering a 
woman. 

The episode of Monday, wherein he had the 
honor to have his name connected with that of 
Governor Johnson, happened at Praeger Park 
while the President was making a brief speech. 
Governor Johnson was with the President’s party 
and Otis had been riding in one of the automo- 
biles in the rear. It was understood that the 
stay at Praeger Park would be brief, and for that 
reason the Governor did not leave his automobile. 
While he was sitting in the machine talking to 
some of his acquaintances who were grouped 
about, Otis saw him and began to make his way 
hesitatingly through the crowd. 

Approaching within a distance of 10 or 15 feet, 
he stood and tried to catch the Governor’s eye. 
He was not successful, for the Governor had 
never seen him before, and consequently could 
not recognize him. 

He waited a moment and then continued his ad- 
vance, smiling fatuously. At each step or two he 
stopped and looked hopefully at the great man, 
but naturally enough failed to receive the en- 
couragement he was inviting. 

Otis continued to advance by skirmish line, 
stopping now and again to mark time until he 
was directly under the breastworks of the Gover- 
nor’s auto. Recognizing an acquaintance who 
was seated in the Governor’s car, he induced him 
to attempt an introduction. The sentence of 
formal introduction was never completed. Otis 
had stepped forward and leaned with his arms on 
the door of the automobile. He was grinning 
foolishly like a schoolboy being introduced to a 
celebrity. The Governor waited only until he 
caught the name. He leaned slightly forward, 
and in a calm but firm tone said: “No! No! Take 
him away. I don’t care to know that man.” 

Otis gasped, but for a moment was unable to 
speak. Then he began to splutter. 

“Tf that’s the way you feel about it, that’s the 
way I feel, too,” he exploded, backing away. His 
humiliation, no doubt, should have provoked pity, 
but his anger was so comical that a laugh went up 
from the crowd. 

Spluttering and barking like a walrus, he strut- 
ted off in a great rage, and the incident was 
closed. 
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OUT OF THE GINGER JAR. 

The fast man is pretty certain to fall behind. 

What three vowels express trouble? I. O. U. 

It will probably never be known what the hand- 
saw. 

Be sure you are right, and then don’t make a 
fuss about it. 

There is many a man who isn’t worth what it 
costs him to live. 

Every dog has his day, and too many of them 
have their nights also. 

The blacksmith may be an expert forger with- 
out being arrested for it. 
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When you’re hunting that “new flat,” 
our Rent Bureau will take you out in 
one of our automobiles. Service free. 


The October Day marriage bell’s peal 
is upon the ear. We’ll find the apartment, 
flat or bungalow you have in mind. We'll 


furnish it up for you and arrange to keep 
it waiting until the gladsome day when 
you'll “bring her home”—surprise party, 
eh? 


The old-time Sterling “Credit Terms” 
will make easy the lining of the nest 
with the prettiest of “Sterling Quality” 
furnishings—anything and everything for 
the home. 


The $210 Sterling Four Household 
Rooms Outfit embraces real “Sterling 
Quality” grade of furnishings. Pay down 
$30 and $3 weekly. Everything for Par- 
lor, Dining Room, Bed Room and 
Kitchen. 


Sierling Fumitire 


corr Buster a Saxe = £0. 


1049 MARKET ST. ___ orr. M‘ALLISTER 2JONES 


Phone Market 3285 


Home Phone M 3285 
P. BENEDETTI, Mer. 


UNION FLORIST 


Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 
NEAR MISSION ST. 
Orders promptly attended to Funeral work a specialty at lowest prices 


INDUSTRIAL AGCIDENT BOARD 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING 


PINE ann SANSOME STS. 


PHONES; SUTTER 358, C 3589 


BROWN & POWER STATIONERY CO. 


327-335 California Street 


We are the only house in San Francisco which carries a full 
line of Ledgers, Journal, Cash Books, Stenographers’ Note 
Books, Receipt Books, etc., that are made strictly under 
Union Conditions and carry the Union Label. 

Complete line of Stationery and Janitors’ Supplies. 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 
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THE McNAMARA CASE. 

As proceedings go on in the McNamara trial 
at Los Angeles it daily becomes more apparent 
that the prosecution is determined to secure a 
jury prejudiced against the defendant, and that 
they are aided by an able, but thoroughly biased 
judge in this undertaking. 

The defense has been greatly handicapped by 
the rulings of Judge Bordwell concerning the 
qualifications of talesmen for jury service, and it 
is now plain that McNamara’s attorneys will be 
compelled to exhaust their allowance of per- 
emptory challenges in dismissing jurors who 
should be disqualified for cause. When the 
twenty peremptory challenges, allowed under the 
law to the defendant, have been exercised, then 
he will be at the absolute mercy of the court. 

The prosecution is making the charge, there- 
fore the burden of proof should rest upon their 
shoulders, and the presumption of innocence 
should go to the defendant under the law, yet 
the court has ruled that an opinion, which it will 
require strong evidence to remove, as to the 
cause of the “Times” disaster, does not dis- 
qualify a talesman for service on this jury. This 
places a tremendous burden upon the counsel for 
the defense. 

Efforts are constantly being made by enemies 
of organized labor to qualify for service as jurors 
in this case, and it will be nothing short of 
miraculous if the counsel for the defense shall 
succeed in keeping them off. 

The “Times” management, it appears, is also 
anxious to secure a biased jury, and at least one 
instance has come to light wherein the son-in- 
law of the unpunctured general has talked with 
a prospective juror and ventured the information 
that he hoped he would qualify. 

P. W. Clark, a grocer, was thrown out of the 
jury box in the trial after a severe scolding by 
Judge Walter Bordwell because he said he met 
Harry Chandler on the street Monday and 
Chandler said he hoped that he (Clark) qualified 
as a juror. 

“T’m surprised that any juror should talk with 
Mr. Chandler or any one about this case,” said 
Judge Bordwell, putting an end to Clark’s exam- 
ination by Attorney Le Compte Davis of the 
defense just as Davis was about to probe further 
into what Chandler said. 

Chandler is vice-president and general man- 
ager of the “Times” and a son-in-law of General 
Otis. 

Clark had previously testified that he went to 
see Chandler a few days after the disaster and 
was told by Chandler that there was “nothing to 
the gas theory.” The talesman said he thought 
he could be a fair juror. He admitted prejudice 
against labor unions. 

The incident created a sensation in the court- 
room because of its exposure of the implied 
willingness of the “Times” management to see 
men on the jury who were friendly to it. 

Clark was one of a long list examined who 
were employers and prejudiced against labor 
unions. Most of them were excused by the court 
after Attorneys Darrow, Davis and Scott of the 
defense had spent considerable time and effort 
in laying bare the state of their minds. 

Darrow and his associates have complained 
bitterly to the court that the method of examina- 
tion in vogue in this county is improper. They 
declared that compelling them to pass twelve 
men before the State started gave the State 
sometimes as long as a week to examine the 
records of the men and where it was considered 
necessary lay the foundation for successful chal- 
lenges. Such an advantage, they claimed, is not 
contemplated by the code. 

The California law which requires that a man 
in order to qualify for jury duty must be a prop- 
erty owner and be on the assessment roll also 
operates to the advantage of the prosecution in 
this case and practically sets aside the right of the 
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defendant to be tried by a jury of his peers. He 


.must be tried by a jury of property owners, and 


not a jury of his peers, under this law, and the 
prosecution is not overlooking any of its ad- 
vantages. 

The trial will in all probability last all winter, 
judging by the progress made up to date. 
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McNAMARA LEAGUE FORMED. 

Representatives of the State Building Trades 
Council, State Federation of Labor, San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council and of the Building Trades 
Councils of this city, Alameda, Santa Clara, San 
Mateo, Marin and Contra Costa Counties met 
October 23d in the Building Trades Temple and 
organized a State-wide McNamara _ defense 
league, to secure funds to meet the expenses of 
the trial of the McNamara brothers. 

The plan to organize a McNamara Defense 
League, with working plans as outlined by O. A. 
Tveitmoe, secretary of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil, was unanimously indorsed and the following 
officers elected: President, D. D. Sullivan of 
Sacramento, president of the California State 
Federation of Labor; vice-president, J. B. Bowen, 
acting president of the State Building Trades 
Council of California; secretary, O. A. Tveitmoe, 
secretary of the State and local Building Trades 
Councils; assistant secretary, Andrew J. Gal- 
lagher, secretary of the San Francisco Labor 
Council; treasurer, Paul Scharrenberg, secretary- 
treasurer of the California State Federation of 
Labor. 

A committee of ten will be appointed by the 
president to act in conjunction with the executive 
officers in furthering the interests of the McNa- 
mara Defense League. 

Secretary Tveitmoe was authorized to imme- 
diately communicate with every central labor 
body im California, telling them of the for- 
mation of the league, with the request that each 
affiliated union appoint representatives to per- 
sonally visit all trade-unionists and solicit one 
day’s pay for the McNamara Defense Fund, as 
well as to make a house-to-house canvass, solicit- 
ing financial aid for the defense of the McNam- 
ara brothers. 

A committee of five was appointed to pass upon 
the advisability of accepting the offer of the 
Miles Film Company to take moving pictures of 
the McNamara trial and exhibit same throughout 
the country, half the proceeds to go to the Mc- 
Namara defense fund. This committee consists 
of Mayor P. H. McCarthy, Andrew J. Gallagher, 
W. A. Talbot, W. Wood and B. B. Rosenthal. 
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GEARY STREET BONDS. 

Sealed bids for the purchase of Geary street 
railway bonds of the City and County of San 
Francisco will be received by the Board of Super- 
visors up to the hour of three o’clock p. m. on 
Monday, the 13th day of November, 1911, and 
will be opened by the board at that time. 

The Geary street railway bonds offered at this 
sale are a portion of an issue of $1,900,000 au- 
thorized for the purpose of constructing a muni- 
cipal street railway on Geary street from Market 
street to Golden Gate Park and the ocean. Bonds 
to the amount of $1,100,000 have been sold. 

The bonds were authorized at a special election 
held on the 30th day of December, 1909, and the 
vote on the proposition was 31,151 “yes” and 
11,704 “no.” The bonds bear 4% per cent interest. 

The bonds are serials and mature $95,000 July 
1, 1915, and an equal amount for twenty years 
thereafter, the last $95,000 maturing July 1, 1934. 

The proceedings had in the matter of issuance 
of these bonds have been submitted to Messrs. 
Dillon & Hubbard, attorneys, New York City, 
and their opinion to the effect that the bonds have 
been regularly issued, and when executed, sold, 
and delivered to a purchaser will constitute a 
legal and binding obligation upon the City and 
County, is on file in the office of the Clerk of the 
Board of Supervisors. 

The assessed value of property in the City and 
County for the year 1911 is approximately $545,- 
000,000, of which sum the amount on which local 
taxes is levied is $461,500,000. 
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A REMARKABLE ENTERPRISE. 

The working men and women of Milan, Italy, 
are carrying on a most remarkable enterprise. 
The various unions and co-operations have com- 
bined into a federation. This federation has 
taken the contract for building houses, sewers, 
streets, and even railroads, pays its members full 
union wages, does its own managing, and it al- 
ready has one of the most complete technical 
outfits in Italy. Though it has been in existence 
only three years, it employs 1500 people through- 
out the year, and has done work to the amount 
of $1,200,000. If differs from other co-operative 
societies in that under no conditions are the 
profits from the enterprise divided among the in- 
dividual shareholders. They are used first for 
purposes of mutual aid, such as caring for 
widows, orphans, and the sick. After these have 
been provided for, the remainder is spent in 
propaganda, and in assisting other co-operative 
societies who are just starting. 
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Equal to Any at $15 


ROM every point of view by which men’s 

suits are judged, these are THOROUGH- 

LY GOOD. ‘They are made of good, service- 

able materials and are perfect in fit and finish. 

Hundreds of satisfied wearers will vouch for 
their quality. 
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The Modern Juggernaut. 

The death dealing railroads are busy adding 
victims to their dead list. The daily history re- 
corded in the press of the country of collisions, 
derailments, explosions, grade crossing and count- 
less other kinds of accidents on railroads by 
which an awful toll of human life is taken is more 
than enough to make people shudder; it ought to 
horrify them, and make them so indignant that 
they would make it a penal offense to railroad di- 
rectors to operate a single track railroad or em- 
ploy any of its help more than eight hours out 
of twenty-four. Following is a list of railroad 
accidents culled from eastern papers within three 
days, October 13th to 16th: Three dead, eight 
in hospital terribly scalded at Columbus, Ohio, 
result of collision on Pennsylvania R. R., when 
a freight ran into a work train because of a 
cheaply operated inefficient block system. One 
fireman killed at West Liberty, Ohio, on the 
Big Four, because a freight crashed into a gravel 
train. Seven killed, twenty-two seriously crushed 
at Fort Crook, Neb., on the Missouri Pacific 
when a fast passenger train ran head on into a 
fast freight. President Bush laid the blame on 
the crew of the freight calling it “a mental lapse.” 
The press says, “only a single track is maintained 
on the curve where the trains came together.” 
Nothing is yet known how long the freight crew 
had been on duty. Four men killed on grade 
crossings at Pittsburgh in one day, October 15th. 
One man killed (an experienced engineer) at 
Martinsburg, W. Va., on the B. & O., because a 
frog was unguarded and his foot became wedged. 
One man killed (a preacher going to minister 
at a funeral) at Frederick, Md., on the B. & O,, 
because a grade crossing was unguarded. Two 
killed near Chicago, when a B. & O. light 
engine crashed into the rear of a Pere Marquette 
freight. Faulty block system again and a sad 
lacking of “scientific management” on railroads. 
Now read what a faithful inspector has done: 
“H. W. Belnap, chief inspector of safety appli- 
ances, has recommended to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie be prosecuted for violation 
of the hours-of-service law; this, because of a 
collision near Superior, Wis., July 5th, in which 
four trainmen were killed and two injured. The 
men responsible for this collision had been on 
duty eighteen hours and fifty minutes. Mr. Bel- 
nap says that a length of 107 miles of this road 
had no telegraph office either day of night.” 


Meeting of the Executive Council. 

The executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor concluded its session at headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., October 21st. Presi- 
dent Gompers made his report to the council, 
concerning the progress of the Federation and 
told of his visit to the Pacific Coast in the in- 
terest of the organization. A number of mo- 
mentous matters to labor, and the people gener- 
ally, were considered and acted upon by the 
executive council, as well as many matters of 
interest, in addition to routine matters, and the 
preparation of their report to the Atlanta con- 
vention. The members attended the District 
Court to observe the conduct of the contempt 
case before the full court which had been con- 
vened by Justice Wright. 


Patriotism Revived. 

Patrick Henry’s spirit still lives in the hearts 
of organized workingmen. 

During the hearings at Boston, Mass., October 
4th to 11th by the Congressional Committee in- 
vestigating the “Taylor system,” Mr. F. B. Chase, 
president of Bunker Hill Lodge No. 634, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, testified that 
the Taylor system developed a barbaric spirit 
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among men, so much so that they forget their 
rights to each other, they become reckless in their 
endeavor to perform the tasks set them in a given 
time, and as a consequence they endanger their 
own health and the safety of their fellow work- 
men. He boldly informed the committee that 
the members of the Machinists’ Union employed 
in the Boston Navy Yard and Watertown Ar- 
senal were so incensed at the inhumanity of the 
Taylor system that they had pledged each other 
to the extent that no member should countenance 
or lend his aid to the system in any manner 
whatsoever; that they would not accept a posi- 
tion in the so-called “Planning Department” nor 
take a job as a “Speed Boss.” Major Williams of 
the arsenal interrupted with assumed indignation 
by saying “Don’t you know that this is treason.” 
Quick as a flash Chase responded: “If this be 
treason make the most of it.’ Later Mr. Chase 
was asked if he would accept a promotion in the 
“Planning Department.” He replied, “No mat- 
ter what my personal desires may be, the collec- 
tive will is supreme with me. I stand by the col- 
lective will.” 


“The Slaughter of the Innocents.” 

A little blue-eyed maiden, who had scarce seen 
thirteen summers, was dragged to jail in Mus- 
catine, Iowa, on October 7th, and was confined 
in a cell for four hours because she had dared to 
remonstrate with strike breakers who were as- 
sisting the employers in their effort to subdue 
the workers and defeat the ends of human justice. 
And for doing this, stalwart creatures in the 
forms of men seized her and dragged her to jail 
like a common criminal, and locked her in a cell. 
To her the jail was a place of torment, and the 
cell as great a horror as the “Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta.” Yet for hours this poor little mite was 
confined in its terrible environments, sobbing as 
if her heart would break and crying for mother. 
And this despite the fact that the law governing 
juveniles provides that they shall not be detained 
in any jail or station without an immediate trial. 
On the same day, three other children, one of 
them a trembling mite of a boy, were dragged to 
jail and confined in a cell for the same terrible 
offense committed against society by the little 
lass. Stern and stalwart officers of the law had 
made an onslaught on the innocents on the de- 
mand of the employers and strike breakers, while 
citizens looked on in horror and amazement and 
asked each other the question: “Have the employ- 
ers grown so desperate that they are warring on 
infants?” Later, the little lass and her three 
childish companions stood weeping and trembling 
in court, and listened to a dignified judge as he 
sternly rebuked them and tried to impress upon 
them the enormity of their crime. He told them 
that if they dared to repeat the offense, in other 
words, if they dared again to try and assist their 
fathers, mothers, sisters or brothers in their 
struggle for justice he would send them to the 
reform school. He then set them at liberty and 
they were permitted to return to their anxious 
and outraged kinfolk. The button workers of 
Muscatine are displaying a spirit of determina- 
tion and self-sacrifice that has gained the ad- 
miration of their fellow toilers all over the land. 
Daily, men and women and youths and misses 
are pounced upon by misrepresentatives of the 
law and dragged to jail. Thugs and strong-arm 
men assault them with impunity and the misrep- 
resentatives of the law are blind. But the fac- 
tories are not producing and will not until the 
just demands of the workers are conceded. <A 
commissary has been established, carloads of pro- 
visions are being sent into the city and the toilers 
of the land will see to it that their brothers and 
sisters in Muscatine are supplied with the neces- 
saries of life. 


Private Detective Denounced. 
Private detectives are getting into disrepute 
and their attempts to fasten crime on innocent 
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Annual Sale of $10 Suits 
and Overcoats 


FRIDAY BEGINS 
A Sale of Men’s Suits and Overcoats at 


$10.00 


which is without precedent from the stand- 
point of VALUES GIVEN and of STYLES 
AND QUANTITIES OF MERCHAN- 
DISE SHOWN. 

It’s a sale that is going to be an annual 
event, and which will be eagerly antici- 
pated. 

OVER 1000 SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
ARE INVOLVED, ALL AT PRICES 
WHICH AFFORD A SAVING OF $5 OR 
MORE ON EVERY SUIT OR OVER- 


COAT. 
The Styles 


“PREMYEH” MODELS — Conservative 
cut; 3l-inch coat; wide lapels. 

“CHESTER” MODELS—32-inch cut; peg 
trousers; with and without cuffs. 


“OXFORD” MODELS—Full back, free 
hanging coat; 5-button vest. 


COLLEGE CUT MODELS—With ex- 
treme shoulders; medium peg trousers. 


“LONDON” CUT—With narrow English 
shoulder and narrower trousers. 


The Price 


THE $I THE 
SUIT OVERCOAT 


A PRICE NEVER QUOTED BEFORE 
* ON SUITS OR OVERCOATS 
OF EQUAL MERIT. 


U-Need Hand Paste 


‘““Of Course You Do’’ 


The only Mechanics Hand Soap made that 
cleans the hands thoroughly without injury to 
the skin. 

The only soap made that bears the Label of the 
Soap workers. 

“Made in California,” 
Neighbor ” 


U-NEED MANUFACTURING CO. 
San Francisco, Cal, 


“Patronize your 


DO YOU WANT 
YOUR SON 


To Secure a Position Where Advancement 
is Certain and Sure? 


IF SO-ASK 


HEALD’S 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


LET THEM EXPLAIN 


425 McAllister St., S. F. 
16th and San Pablo, OaKland 


Phone Mission 7840 Hours: 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
GAS GIVEN 7 to 8 p. m. 


DR. W. A. COLBURN 
Exempt Member S. F. Typographical Union No. 21 
DENTIST 
Lecturer of Operative Technique 
College of 529 CASTRO STREET 
Physicians and Surgeons Near 18th Street 
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people for profit will soon become an abomina- 
tion. Even the courts are beginning to realize 
the nefarious nature of the work, are discharging 
the innocent victims while the sleuths are incar- 
cerated. In Middletown Private Detective Har- 
nett suffered a scathing rebuke at the hands of 
Police Judge Pearne, who, according to a press 
dispatch, declared in a summing up that four men 
had been made the victims of a frame-up at his 
hands. The court discharged the men and later 
one of them took out a body writ for John Har- 
nett of Boston, the private detective who had 
caused their arrest. While enjoying all the com- 
forts of a hotel, the detective was arrested, and 
failing to secure bondsmen will find himself the 
inmate of a cell similar to that occupied by his 
victims for a month. It is believed, however, 
that the New Haven, Hartford and New York 
Railroad will come to his rescue and that he will 
be spared the indignities that were heaped upon 
the innocent men whom he caused to be arrested, 
because of his desire to become the possessor of 
a $2500 reward offered by the railroad for the 
conviction of parties who it was believed had 
wrecked the New Haven express train at Maro- 
mas on August 27th, causing the death of one 
passenger. As usual, a stool pigeon, in the per- 
son of Albino Alessio was used by the detective. 
A plausible tale told by him aided the detective 
to secure the arrest of the innocent men. Their 
counsel has secured a body writ for him an it 
is believed important revelations will be forth- 
coming at his trial and that of the detective. 
The crime with which the acquitted men were 
charged was a serious one and long terms of im- 
prisonment would have been meted out to them 
if they had been convicted. Had the detective 
proved successful in carrying out his frame-up, 
four innocent men would have suffered untold 
tortures, while he and his stool pigeon would have 
reveled on the $2500 blood money. 


Federation Successes. 

The federated shop trades on the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad recently made a new contract 
with the company which gave the blacksmiths 
and machinists a uniform increase of 3 cents per 
hour; the other trades getting from 2 to 3 cents. 
The nine-hour day was extended to all shop 
trades. No strike. Similar results were obtained 
by the shop trades on the Canadian Northern 
Railway. The federated shop trades on the Nor- 
folk and Western R. R. secured a new contract, 
with an increase of 1% cents per hour for all 
mechanics and helpers. No strike. The feder- 
ated trades won a flat increase of 2 cents per 
hour and a standard nine-hour day on the 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama R. R., after with- 
drawing from service for ten days. The feder- 
ated trades on the Missouri, Oklahoma and Gulf 
R. R. concluded a splendid agreement with the 
company covering all classes of mechanical em- 
ployment; the scale being: Machinists, copper- 
smiths, boiler makers, and blacksmiths, 40 cents 
per hour; flangers, 4214 cents per hours; pattern 
makers, 371%4 cents; car workers and painters, 25 
to 35 cents; helpers, 15 cents to 21 cents per 
hour. No strike. 


Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks have en- 
tered into a very satisfactory agreement with 
the Pere Marquette R. R., regulating working 
conditions, including hours, vacations, leaves of 
absence, overtime, promotions and wages. This 
success came partially as a result of the federa- 
tion movement among railroad employees. The 
members of the B. of R. C. are on strike at East 
St. Louis and Dupo, Illinois, on the St. Louis 
and Iron Mountain R. R. and the Illinois Central 
and Terminal Association of St. Louis, because 
of discrimination against members of the brother- 
hood. The clerks are also on strike on the II- 
linois Central R. R. in connection with the fed- 
erated movement. 
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Our Working Men’s 


Lunch 


Is pi Biggest Value in town 
ear N 


Try it Tomorrow 


All the desserts found in 
the High Priced Cafe’s at 
almost half their price. 


WE SERVE A COFFEE OF THE 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


IN THE EVENING WE SERVE A 


Dinner for 25c 


Consisting of SOUP, SALAD, ENTREE 
or ROAST, DESSERT and a choice of 
Tea, Coffee, Milk or Buttermilk. 


200 FEET 
FROM 4th AND 
MARKET STS. 


} Home J 1526 


Phones ; Kearny 5307 


ALL FOR ONLY 25c. 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE. 

The railroad situation has not greatly changed 
during the past week except that the companies 
are daily being brought closer to the time when 
they will be compelled to yield because of the in- 
ability to keep locomotives and rolling stock in 
condition that will permit of operation. 

The strikers are conducting their end of the 
contest in a quiet, yet systematic and effective 
manner, and are confident that complete success 
will shortly crown their efforts. 

The railroads have been for more than a week 
operating their passenger trains with freight en- 
gines. This because their passenger engines are 
practically all out of commission owing to needed 
repairs. The freight locomotives, too, are in a 
deplorable and dangerous condition. They can- 
not possibly be operated much longer as most of 
them are so leaky that it is with difficulty that 
firemen are able to get up enough steam to 
move trains at all. Every imaginable plan is 
being resorted to in order to keep them in con- 
dition to be operated. Boilers are being choked 


+ . . . ‘ 
with bran and other materials in their frenzy to 


stop the leaking. 

It requires eight or nine days to bring a pas- 
senger train through from Omaha or New Or- 
leans, and as a result traffic is being diverted, 
and the Harriman officials are fearful lest this 
loss become permanent. 

Pacific Coast indications all point to the early 
success of the efforts of the Shop Federation, 
and reports from other quarters are fully as 
cheering. 

Owing to the insanitary conditions under 
which the strike breakers are housed, it is re- 
ported that contagious and infectious diseases 
are breaking out among them in many of the 
shops, and the health of entire communities is 
being endangered. 

The strikers are standing firm. There are no 
desertions, and many of those imported by the 
company as strike breakers are joining the union. 

A perfect system of reporting bad order cars, 
engines and other matters is in vogue and a 
picket patrol has been established and is being 


MAKE YOUR 
FALL SUIT 
HERE 


—where you are SURE of receiving full 
value for the money you spend. 
—where the workmanship and fit are care- 
fully attended to. 
—where only the most skilled Union me- 
chanics are employed by the week, no piece- 
work, 
—where Union principles are always ob- 
served to the most minute detail. 

Why not make your suit in a place where 
you take no chances with regards to fit and 
workmanship? 


The prices here are no higher than the 
ordinary tailors, but the garments we turn 
out are matchless in every way. 


Better come in today and inspect our Fall 
display of Imported and Domestic Materi- 
als. They will please you. 


Kelleher & Browne 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
716 Market St. and 33 Geary St. 


conducted on a system which would make mili- 
tary experts envious. 

A relief board has been created to procure 
employment for strikers, other than their regular 
work, during the strike. 

Reports from all quarters show that the entire 
Harriman system is in a demoralized condition, 
and that while efforts are being made to run pas- 
senger and mail trains, scarcely any attempt is 
being made to run freight trains. 
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Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
—Longfellow, Psalm of Life. 


The International Association of Machinists 
have made a new agreement with the New Or- 
leans, North Eastern, Alabama and Vicksburg 
Railway, by which a flat increase of 2 cents per 
hour was procured, with improved shop con- 
No. strike. 

—— ee 

A new publication has been established in 
Washington, D. C., to be known as the ‘In- 
ventors’ Outlook,” the purpose of which is to 
urge the adoption of satisfactory patent laws, 
and generally improve conditions for inventors, 
who have long been the victims of corporations 
and patent sharks. 

—____@—___—_—_ 

Whales are reported as coming ashore on the 
New Jersey coast. Can this have any connection 
with the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in ordering the dissolution of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey? The people of the 
State, perhaps, have become so accustomed to 
whales that it is necessary to have some species 
of whale always present. 

——_—_—_@__——_- 
It is amusing to read the comments of pluto- 


cratic journals concerning the tendency of the 
time. They see the special privileges they have 
enjoyed so long being gradually taken away 
from them, and the people establishing them- 
selves in a position where those who do the 
world’s real work are to enjoy some of its fruits, 
and the wail they send up is like the whining 
of a dog at the sound of sweet music. These 
pests and pirates may continue to whine, how- 
ever, and no attention will be paid to them, for 
the day of justice is approaching and the selfish 
rascal is to be compelled to relinquish his hold 
upon the throat of humanity. Instead of grace- 
fully giving up their long-enjoyed opportunities 
for plundering the people who produce the things 
the world needs, they complain and cry about it. 
They take exactly the position of the burglar 
setting up a protest at being compelled to return 
stolen goods to its owner. It is not right. He 
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went to the trouble of stealing the goods, there- 
fore it is injustice not to allow him to keep them. 
We have the same sympathy and mercy for these 
“birds of a feather.” 
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ONE CAUSE OF DISCONTENT. 

The theatrical managers who pander to the 
vicious and depraved elements of society by 
bringing to this country every notorious charac- 
ter they can find in the sloughs of Europe, re- 
gardless of whether they have any ability which 
should draw crowds to the theatres other than 
their licentious escapades abroad, ought to have 
the immigration laws rigidly enforced against 
them in order that these creatures may be barred 
from our soil. 

The newspapers, too, are in no small degree 
responsible for the patronage accorded to such 
degenerates as Gaby Deslys, because they pub- 
lish long and silly interviews with them and fill 
pages with suggestive pictures of them. Most of 
these importations are unable to utter a word 
that could be of any service to the world, because 
they have been trained only in the life of the 
underworld and know nothing about what the 
useful members of society are thinking about or 
doing. What they have to say is of no interest, 
except to the idle rich, who in this way are en- 
abled to spend some of the time that hangs 
heavily upon their hands by imitating the man- 
nerisms, dissipations and debaucheries of the 
world’s riffraff, and who spend their ill-gotten 
money for an opportunity to worship at the shrine 
of a king’s castoff who has nothing to recom- 
mend her except the fact that her infamy has 
received more advertising than their own. 

We are not, however, concerned with her de- 
grading influence upon “society,” or the escapades 
of the people who turn over the dollars to her, 
because of any interest in her or the members 
of society that she entertains. 

The reason for this story lies deeper. We have 
in mind the welfare and the good of the toiling 
millions, both men and women, who are com- 
pelled to wear away their lives in factory, mill 
and sweatshop, in order that these depraved be- 
ings may ruin the nation by contaminating every- 
thing with which they come in contact. 

So far as the Deslys woman and the creatures 
who are delighted with her disgusting perform- 
ances are concerned, they would not be worthy 
of passing mention were it not for their influence 
for evil upon the world. None of them is capable 
of attracting attention in any other way, for they 
are quite generally a worthless lot. But when 
we think of the drudgery and the pain, the hunger 
and the want, the sorrow and the tears, the 
blasted hopes and the wrecked bodies that go 
into the accumulation of the dollars that are 
lavished upon the scum of the earth, it suggests 
that mention should be made in order to hasten 
the day when these wrongs shall be remedied, 
when right and worth shall hold the fort against 
injustice and wrong. 

When we remember that all the licentious 
idlers of the earth are supported by the profit 
wrung from the toil of the humble and patient 
wage worker, we deem it necessary to direct 
attention to them in order that the real men and 
women of sense and worth may the sooner call 
a halt and put a stop to a policy which must 
ultimately result disastrously to the nation if per- 
mitted long ta continue. 

The fall of every nation of which history bears 
a record had its inception in just this kind of 
living—licentiousness and greed upon the one 
hand, and poverty and misery upon the other. 

In view of these truths can we hope to avoid 
the fate which befell other great nations of the 
earth if we permit this menace—the shameless 
and vicious practices of modern “society”’—to 
continue gnawing at the very heart of our in- 
stitutions? 

While the persons guilty of these offenses 
against decency have gone beyond recall, the 
decent, law-abiding men and women upon whom 
these moral perverts levy tribute should be 
aroused to the necessity of putting an early stop 
to this business in the interest of humanity. 
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“THROUGH THE MILL.” 

After running serially, the story with the above 
title, by Al Priddy, has been issued in book form 
by the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

Left an orphan at ten years, the author went 
to live with an uncle and aunt, the former de- 
scribed as “with inclinations toward the finer, 
sweeter things of life, but whose will was not 
strong enough to keep him from drink,” while 
the aunt “always seemed overstocked with those 
things the uncle lacked—will-power, assertiveness 
and electric temper. She was positively positive 
in every part of her nature,” and was likewise 
addicted to drink. 

The foster-parents emigrate from Derbyshire, 
England, bringing the lad with all his golden 
dreams of the opportunities in America, peculiar 
to those who have only superficial and hearsay 
knowledge of conditions here. Likewise he be- 
gan work in the mills with that boyish enthusiasm 
from which a kind providence withholds glimpses 
of the bitter struggle that to many will later 
ensue; urged on by his elders, he was compelled 
to perjure himself in order to comply with the 
law’s age requirements as to child employees. 

Then follows the old, old story—familiar in 
general, yet vivid in detail—of the life of the 
worker in these mills. After six years he has at- 
tained to a weekly wage of only $5.75, undergoing 
meanwhile all the hardships of lack of employ- 
ment, sickness, debt, that but few but the wage 
earner can clearly understand—and all the while 
striving to better his condition and improve his 
mentality. The state of mind at which the author 
arrived in consequence of the daily grind in the 
mills is best summed up in this quotation: 

“Day after day I had to face the thousands of 
bobbins I had in charge and keep them moving. 
Thousands of things turning, turning, turning, 
emptying, emptying, emptying, and requiring 
quick fingers to keep moving. A fight with a 
machine is the most cunning torture man can 
face—when the odds are in favor of the machine. 
There are no mistaken calculations, no chances 
with a machine except a break now and then of 
no real consequence. A machine never tires, is 
never hungry, has no heart to make it suffer. 
It never sleeps, and has no ears to listen to that 
appeal for ‘mercy,’ which is sent to it. A ma- 
chine is like Fate. It is Fate, itself. On, on, on, 
on it clicks, relentlessly, insistently, to the end, 
in the set time, in the set way. It neither goes 
one grain too fast or too slow. Once started, it 
must go on, and ‘on, and on, to the end of the 
task. Such was the machine against which I 
wrestled—in vain. It was feeding Cerebus, with 
its insatiable appetite.” 

The story is almost entirely autobiographical, 
and the reader is left to his own reasoning, the 
closing chapter leaving the author on a train 
bound for the middle west, where he is to begin 
fulfillment of a life ambition for an education, 
by working his way through college. 

The element of home life—gross, unsympa- 
thetic, uncongenial and sinful—enters very large- 
ly into the causes of the unhappiness and misery 
which the writer portrays, and must be taken 
into account when arriving at conclusions, though 
this does not clear the indictment against the 
economic conditions that are often responsible 
in a measure for such homes, nor does it justify 
the bitter fights made against workers in these 
mills at every organized attempt to better their 
lot. 

His description of a strike in the mills bears 
every evidence of having been viewed from a dis- 
tance and of being based upon public rumor 
rather than upon an intimate knowledge of 
events. He makes statements in this connection 
that are commonly made by persons not familiar 
with the actual strike conditions, but which are 
seldom borne out by the facts. We therefore 
cannot recommend the book as a truthful por- 
trayal of actual conditions. 
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Fluctuating Sentiments 


About the time the average mechanic has mas- 
tered the intricacies of some invention and be- 
gins to believe that he is roosting upon a per- 
fectly safe limb, some genius comes along and 
knocks him abruptly off his perch with a greater 
invention than he believed possible. It is then 
necessary to master the new machine or drop 
back into the ranks of the unemployed. There 
is no room in this world for the laggard. 


The man who always does what he knows is 
best, and just and right, spends very little time 
in brooding and worry. If he makes a mistake 
it lacks the sting that saps the vitality of the 
fellow who goes at everything in a haphazard 
fashion, trusting to chance to swing the pendu- 
lum in the right direction. It pays all through 
life to “look before you ere you leap.” 


What difference is there between the man who 
never moves until he hears the jingle of gold, 
and the stubborn mule which can only be induced 
to pull by the rattle of oats? The world is 
occasionally cursed by the presence of such men 
and such mules. But, fortunately for the world, 
the number of men who look upon everything 
from the standpoint of personal profit is grow- 
ing proportionately less year by year, and may 
warrant entertaining the hope that sometime this 
selfishness will be entirely wiped out. 


The independence that a surplus dollar gives to 
its possessor, when the consciousness that it was 
honestly acquired is present, is almost beyond 
belief. Testimony without limit can be gathered 
on this matter. There are men in every com- 
munity who can testify to a complete change of 
feeling the moment they experienced the sense 
of independence which it brings. There are also 
in every community men who have had this 
change of feeling many times in the ups and 
downs of their lives who will testify that the 
idea is worthy of serious consideration. This 
applies to men collectively as well as individu- 
ally. Organizations may practice it as profitably 
as the membership, and where there is a will 
there is usually a way. 


The old saw that “it takes nine tailors to make 
a man,” used to be quoted sometimes as a reflec- 
tion upon the craft. Perhaps it was never meant 
as such, but in this day and age at any rate, the 
nine tailors are kept busy manipulating gar- 
ments here and there, padding shoulders, loosen- 
ing, tightening, lengthening, shortening in order 
that some of the creatures that have been trained 
to walk upright as men, may really look like men. 


One of the country’s great men said recently, 
“I don’t despise genius, but, after a great deal 
of experience and observation, I have become 
convinced that industry is a better horse to ride. 
It may never carry any one man as far as genius 
has carried individuals, but industry—patient, 
steady, intelligent industry—will carry thousands 
into comfort, and with absolute certainty, where- 
as genius very often refuses to be managed.” 


The world has no room for the pronounced 
optimist, one of those persons believing all cre- 
ation to be milk and honey, nor has it room for 
the pessimist, viewing the world through smoked 
glasses and seeing damnation and disaster in 
every corner of it. We need more eyes to see 
things as they really are, and more hands to 
shape them as they should be; we need more 
justice and less special privilege; we need more 
sincerity and less political sham; we need more 
reward because of merit and less because of poli- 
tical influence—in a nutshell, we need to enthrone 
right and strangle wrong. 


“TIMES” DESTRUCTION PROFITABLE. 

The destruction of the Los Angeles “Times” 
last fall, concerning which Otis has been telling 
about his great financial loss, it transpires, was 
in reality a business blessing to him, as he has 
been able to replace an old ramshackle building 
with a modern structure without the outlay of 
a dollar in new capital. 

According to the figures given out by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters the “Times” 
was paid $225,337 of insurance money—all its in- 
surance on property it appraised itself at $262,609. 

These are eloquent truths. Let them sink deep. 
Meditate on their full significance and in the light 
of them test the many assertions about “explo- 
sions” and “property loss” that have flamed in 
print since the “Times” disaster. 

The “Times” owners received $225,337 for the 
building and machinery and had the valuable 
ground upon which to erect a modern plant. 

The insurance companies paid damages prac- 
tically upon a new building, the replica of the 
old and a modern printing plant. 

The old structure was reproduced on paper 
with new materials of the best quality. Every 
stick and stone of the old building was replaced 
with new stone and new wood, figuratively, and 
the insurance companies paid the bill. Here is 
the table on which the “Times” sold its old build- 
ings to the insurance companies: 

Reproduced building cost (including 


builders* 10 ‘per ‘cent)..<.c.5 taeen.c: $141,212.15 
General depreciation, 15 per cent..... 21,181.80 
$120,035.35 

Damage by explosion (not paid)...... 5,000.00 
$115,030.35 

Salvage (bricks and iron)............. 17,694.00 
Sound value sparc cs caciccstns oot cosa areeies $97,336.35 


To this damage the companies were forced to 
add $2500 for work done in removing the debris, 
bringing the total recovery on the old building to 
$99,836.35. The city removed much of the debris. 

Mark the small amount of damage done by the 
explosion to the building. 

The linotype machines were paid for as new. 
So was the furniture. Each article was given a 
value that would have been a revelation to the 
city assessor. 

When it had all been footed the insurance com- 
panies paid $125,795 on the reproduced outfit. 

Seventy-four insurance companies, the minute 
the damage was agreed to and every detail and 
the cause of payment sworn to by the representa- 
tive of the “Times,” handed over $225,337. 

Was this a property loss over which a business 
man would grieve? 


wo 
BENEFIT BALL GAME. 

Arrangements have been completed for the 
benefit baseball game between picked nines of 
the Police and Fire departments, to be played 
on Sunday afternoon, November 5th, in Recrea- 
tion Park, the proceeds to be given to Mrs. 
O’Connell, widow of the late Walter O’Connell of 
the Plumbers’ Union. 

It is to be hoped that the demand for tickets will 
be very large, as the cause is a deserving one 
and worthy of the support of the movement in 
this city. The services rendered by Mr. O’Con- 
nell during his lifetime in the interest of organ- 
ized labor were such that he was not able to set 
much aside for the protection of his little ones, 
and it is the duty of the movement which he 
served so faithfully to see to it that they are 
cared for in a proper manner. 

Tickets are being sent out to the various 
unions and are also to be had at Building Trades 
headquarters. Those who do not secure them 
in advance need not remain away as tickets will 
be on sale at the baseball park. 


A Masterpiece In English Prose 


WHERE SHOULD THE SCHOLAR LIVE? 
By Henry W. Longfellow. 

Where should the scholar live? In solitude 
or society? In the green stillness of the 
country, where he can hear the heart of nature 
beat, or in the dark, gray city, where he can 
hear and feel the throbbing heart of man? I 
will make answer for him and say, in the dark, 
gray city. Oh, they do greatly err who think 
that the stars are all the poetry which cities 
have; and therefore, that the poet’s only 
dwelling should be in sylvan solitudes, under 
the green roof of trees. 

Beautiful no doubt are all the forms of 
nature, when transfigured by the miraculous 
power of poetry; hamlets and harvest fields, 
and nut-brown waters, flowing ever under the 
forest, vast and shadowy, with all the sights 
and sounds of rural life. But after all, what 
are these but the decorations and painted 
scenery in the great theatre of human life? 
What are they but the coarse materials of the 
poet’s song? 

Glorious is the world of God around us, but 
more glorious the world of God within us. 
There lies the land of song. There lies the 
poet’s native land. The river of life that flows 
through streets tumultuous, bearing along so 
many gallant hearts, so many wrecks of hu- 
manity; the many homes and households, each 
a little world in itself, revolving round its 
fireside as a central sun; all forms of human 
joy and suffering, brought into that narrow 
compass; and to be in this and be a part of 
this; acting, thinking, rejoicing, sorrowing 
with his fellow men; such, such should be the 
poet’s life. 

If he would describe the world, he should 
live in the world. The mind of the scholar, 
also, if you would have it large and liberal, 
should come in contact with other minds. It 
is better that his armor should be somewhat 
bruised even by rude encounters, than hang 
forever rusting on the wall. Nor will his 
themes be few or trivial, because apparently 
shut in between the walls of houses, and hav- 
ing merely the decorations of street scenery. 

A ruined character is as picturesque as a 
ruined castle. There are dark abysses and 
yawning gulfs in the human heart, which can 
be rendered passable only by bridging them 
over with iron nerves and sinews as Challey 
bridged the Savine in Switzerland, and Tel- 
ford the sea between Anglesea and England, 
with chain bridges. These are the great 
themes of human thought; not green grass 
and flowers and moonshine. Besides, the mere 
external forms of nature we make our own 
and carry with us into the city, by the power of 
memory. 


The disaster at Austin, Pa., where through the 
bursting of a dam 150 people lost their lives, was 
primarily due to economic conditions, as is 
shown by remarks of survivors, of which the 
following is a fair sample: “The consensus of 
opinion in the town almost always has been that 
the dam was unsafe. People have been afraid of 
it, but no protest has been made, because the 
Bayless Pulp and Paper Company mill, supposed 
to be the largest of its kind in the world, was the 
life of the town.” That is, workers in the mill 
were afraid to complain for fear they would lose 
their jobs. The possibility of death by drowning 
was not as bad as the greater danger of death by 
starvation. Land owners in Austin were silent 
for fear the Bayless Pulp and Paper Company 
would take some action that would depreciate 
land values. So the danger was allowed to con- 
tinue until the disaster came. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
October 20, — 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Plasterers No. 66—Michael Kelly, 
Richard Downing, Frank Tynnell, Timothy Sul- 
livan, Jas. Corbett. Glove Makers—T. M. Ma- 
honey, vice A. McGuaig. Cloak Makers—R. 
Jaffe, vice I. Miller. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Cooks No. 44, 
denying any connection with Cooks’ Association 
and requesting to not assist affairs given by 
dual organization. From Brewery Workers No. 
7, inclosing donations to Button Workers, Los 
Angeles Strike Fund, Oakland Railroad Em- 
ployees, and San Francisco Railroad Employees 
of $10, $100, $50, and $50. From Barbers’ Union, 
notification of purchase of $25 worth of McNa- 
mara buttons. From United Hatters’ Union, 
notification of change of secretary. 

Referred to Label Section—From Bakers, 
Housesmiths No. 78, Laundry Wagon Drivers, 
Waiters No. 30, and Amalgamated Carpenters 


No. 5, submitting names of their local agitation 
committees. From Coopers No. 65, names of 
delegates. From H. S. Baxter, advance label 


agent of International Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union. From Stove Mounters’ Union, Evans- 
ville, Ind., submitting names of unfair stove 
works and names of brands, and requesting co- 
operation. 

Referred to Exec From Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Union, request for a boycott on 
Cortland{ Dairy. From Cracker Bakers No. 125, 
notification of elimination of two holidays. 


From 
Royal Italian Department of Immigration, com- 
plaint about the manner Italian workmen were 
being treated. From Custom Tailors’ Associa- 
tion, advising Council of submission of counter- 
proposition to Tailors’ Union No. 2 

Referred to Secretary—With instruction to 
send copy to Newspaper Solicitors’ Union, Presi- 
dent Gompers’ communication recounting the re- 
sult of his conference with local newspaper pub- 
lishers. 

Referred to Iron Trades Council—From Vallejo 
Trades and Labor Council, requesting an organ- 
izer for ship fitters, etc. 

Referred to McNamara Defense League—From 
Miles Bros., containing offer to take moving pic- 
tures of the McNamara trial, 'and to devote part 
of proceeds to the Defense Fund. 

Communication was received from the Iron 
Trades Council, calling atiention to the attitude 
of Wm. McCarthy, candidate for Supervisor, to- 
ward organized labor. It was moved that the 
communication be read at each meeting of the 
Council until the 7th of November, 
printed in the “Labor Clarion.” 

Communication received from United Laborers’ 
Union, calling attention to the fact that Super- 
visors Bancroft, Cutten, Hayden, Hocks and 
Murdock were opposed to their petition for an 
increase to $3 per day through Charter Amend- 
ment. It was moved that the communication be 
spread on the minutes and copy printed in “Labor 
Clarion.” 


and copy 


“October 20, 1911. 

“To Secretary of S. F. Labor Council: At a 
meeting of the Board of Supervisors held Wed- 
nesday, August 31, 1910, Supervisor Bancroft 
said ‘that $2 a day was enough for any laborer,’ 
and at the meeting of the Board of Supervisors 
held September 6, 1910, Supervisors Bancroft and 
Murdock voted against the $3 a day wage for 
the laborers employed on municipal work. 

“But thanks to the Union Labor Supervisors, 
the laborers were given an opportunity to put 
the $3 a day amendment to the charter before the 
people, and through the energetic work of the 
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Union Labor administration, and the good judg- 
ment of the voters, the laborers were given the 
$3 minimum rate of wages on public work. 

“It should also be remembered on the 7th of 
November by the voting wage workers that Or- 
dinance No. 1626, new series, authorizing the 
Board of Public Works to construct the Geary 
street railroad by day labor was carried by the 
votes of Union Labor Supervisors. Bancroft, 
Cutten, Hayden, Hocks and Murdock voted “no’ 
on this bill. 

“Remember, brother wage workers, when you 
vote on November 7th, that the laborers owe 
their $3 minimum rate of wages to the Union 
Labor Supervisors, and that the opposition did 
everything in its power to defeat our efforts for 
better conditions. 

“Respectfully and fraternally, 
“W. F. DWYER, Financial Sec’y, 
“United Laborers’ Union No. 1, San Francisco.” 

The following resolutions were presented by 
the Building Trades Council, and on motion the 
same were adopted and request therein contained 
complied with: 

“Whereas, The general appeal issued by the 
American Federation of Labor for a McNamara 
defense fund has, according to reports, resulted 
in sporadic contributions aggregating a _ total 
amount which is largely insufficient to meet the 
needs required to insure the defendants a fair 
and impartial trial, and provide the able attorneys 
retained by organized labor with sufficient means 
to carry on the case in a manner best calculated 
to preserve and perpetuate the cause of the 
workers; and 

“Whereas, The general executive board of the 
State Building Trades Council and the California 
State Federation of Labor, in twelfth annual 
session assembled, have suggested a definite plan 
for raising funds sufficient to insure the McNa- 
mara brothers the best possible defense; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That a convention be called to meet 
in the Building Trades Temple Monday evening, 
October 23d, at 8 o’clock, consisting of one rep- 
resentative from each union in San Francisco and 
the bay districts, the officers of the California 
State Federation of Labor, the State Building 
Trades Council of California, the central labor 
bodies and the various districts and department 
councils, for the purpose of organizing a Mc- 
Namara Defense League; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the McNamara Defense 
League, when organized, be authorized and is 
hereby directed to vigorously prosecute the work 
of soliciting and collecting contributions to the 
McNamara Defense Fund by the appointment of 
committees, solicitors and speakers as may be 
found advisable and deemed necessary, not only 
in the State of California, but throughout the 
country, subject to the approval of the thirty- 
first annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the McNamara Defense 
League, when organized, be charged with the 
duty of disseminating accurate information and 
news concerning the progress of the McNamara 
trial, particularly to the members of organized 
labor and generally to the public, in order that 
the truth involved in this case may be known and 
the accused assured of a fair and impartial trial. 

“Representatives of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil of San Francisco and affiliated unions to the 
McNamara Defense League—P. H. McCarthy, 
O. A. Tveitmoe, A. L. Hollis, W. H. Harvey, 
F. C. MacDonald, Charles A. Nelson, John 
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Demand the Union Label! 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a Arm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


SMOKE ONLY bine sled arp ten 


BLUE LABEL CIGARS 


Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 
Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Steck. Popular Prices 


1158 Market Street, Near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 


The Best Way 


to help make San Francisco a million by 
1915 is to 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


have been made here by the best Union 
workmen since 1884. 

Considering Quality and Style they are 
equal to the world’s best. 

To make shopping more convenient, we 
have stores in five different localities. 


Lundstrom’s Exclusive Hat Stores 


1178 Market Street 2640 Mission Street 
26 Third Street 
72 Market Street 605 Kearny Street 


UNION MADE 


HENRY B. LISTER 
LAWYER 
NOTARY PUBLIC 
Member of Local No. 59, I. U. S. E. 
805 Pacific Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Practicing in all Courts 
State and Federal 
PHONES 
Douglas 2623; Home J 1855 


BROOMS and BRUSHES 


TOPAL BRANDS: 


Manufactured by The Van Laak Manufacturing Co. 


THE HEYMAN-WEIL CO. 
720 MISSION ST, 
TEL. DOUGLAS 1720 


foistaisurons| 


L. FELDMANN & CO, 
21st AND SHOTWELL STS. 
TEL. MISSION 584 


peace 


no eee 
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Coofield, J. D. Leary, 
namond, Theo. Sampson, J. B. Dewar, W. 
Boekel, William Dunn, Paul Abel, Thos. Mc- 
Hugh, J. Hughes, Medus Peter, G. Felix, C. A. 
McColm, James French, G. S. Brower, F. P. 
O’Toole, Jos. Foley, H. H. Leary, Thos. Doyle, 
Chas. Webber, W. H. Urmy, Wm. Roe, D. J. 
Murphy, K. J. Doyle, F. P. Nuhn, C. H. Mce- 
Conaughey, C. J. Coyle, Mr. Tyfer, T. C. Merca- 
dante, Pat. Vaughn, Frank McKale, J. T. McCon- 
ville, Anthony Kane, Geo. McNulty, J. A. Mit- 
chell, Geo. Miller, Fred McGlade, E. B. Morton, 
O. W. Fredrickson, Jos. H. Hanely, Chas. Fleck, 
T. C. Lynch, Wm. Simpson, Wm. H. McDonnell, 
I. S. Delahanty, N. E. Tucker, E. Joy, R. D. Mc- 
Fadden, Chas. Parson, J. J. McNally, W. Flagler, 
J. A. Forsyth, S. T. Arnold, S. Goldstein, Ed. 
Grosser, John Bell. 

“Labor Council Committee on McNamara De- 
fense Fund—I. N. Hylen, W. J. Talbot, A. Schu- 


Luke Rivara, L. Cin- 


macher, Eva Estino, F. Carrol, R. B. Cook, L. 
Basenach, C. E. Fohl, O. R. Weisgerber, M. 
Allen, D. Rodgers, H. Huntsman, E. Horan, H. 


Jebe, J. J. McTiernan, John Roderick, C. O. Da- 
mon, Miss Rose Meyers, T. P. Garrity, J. Kane, 
Harry Gildea, A. Gale, Frank Earley, P. Ander- 
son, W. G. Desepte, M. Sabatino, P. O’Brien, E. 
G. Robinson, F. Zimmerman, J. A. Holland, Wm. 
Doyle, W. Es Kelly, S. I. Dixon, Je © Wane; 
Edward eae ee R. Kelleher, B. Blum, L. I. 
Salinger, J. Hubacheck, EK. S. Hurley, M. J. 
Jones, J. J. ae Sarah Hagan, J. J. Breslin, J. 
Hammerschlag, Frank O'Neill, A. H. Bierman, 
Fred Weisengerber, T. M. Mahoney, Jas. Bowlan, 
Ikd. Nichols, R. A. McKenzie, B. C. Watson, 


Chas. Shuttleworth, T. R. Angove, R. T. Davis, 
W. E. Jones, E. Lambert, Dave McLennan, E. 
Gramendolf, W. Whyers, Paul Eichenberger, M. 
I. Decker, John I. Nolan, E. H. Slissman, W. G. 
Wood, Patrick Flynn, E. T. Heath, Wm. T. Bon- 
sor, J. K. Jones, Robt. Kelly, V. E. Lang, Jas. 
Curran, A. J. Gallagher, J. D. Dunnigan, P. Fitz- 
gerald, Robert Rice, Chas. Gillen, Bert Kahn, 
I’. A. O’Brien, Jas. Fisher, Paul Scharrenberg, 
de Boland) i. Le Perret; G. -Scholoter, “i ). 
Rudledge, Chas. Schilling, Thos. Rooney, Thos. 
White, Thos. Shaughnessy, Chas. Lineger, John 
MeGaha, J. J. Kenny, R. Cornelius, Chas. Oliva, 
Martin Noonan, Jas. E. Wilson, F. B. Williams, 
Leo Indig, H. M. Alexander, B. B. Rosenthal, 
C. H. Craig, J. 1G Alt; Waura) Molleda,. Jos: 
Steffen, J. Donovan.” 


Resolutions were received from the Building 
Trades Council, calling attention to the fact that 
on November 7, 1911, election of Supervisors 
and other officers of the city and county would 
take place, and recounting the fact that several 
trade unionists (members of the Union Labor 
Party) were candidates for election, “that each 
and every supporter of the Union Labor Party 
and its candidates use every effort and spare no 
pains to attain the election of these candidates, 
and that the secretary be directed to communicate 
with all other organizations, requesting that they 
take similar action.” Moved that the resolution 
be adopted. Amendment, that inasmuch as the 
policy of this Council has not been to indorse 
candidates for political office, these resolu- 
tions be referred to the respectful consideration 
and discretion of our affiliated membership, and 
that we urge upon every workman in San Fran- 
cisco to exercise his franchise on November 7th; 
even though he take a full day off to do so. 
Amendment carried. 

Resolutions were presented by Delegate Bar- 
tholomew undef instructions of Local Union No. 
151, calling attention to the factional dispute in 
the I. B. E. W., and requesting that the delegate 
from this Council to the A. F. of L. convention 
use his best efforts to have the McNulty delega- 
tion unseated, and the Reid-Murphy delegation 
seated by the convention, and recounting reasons 
therefor. Moved the adoption of the resolutions; 
motion lost, 32 in favor, 48 against. Delegate 
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Johannson was instructed, however, to use every 
effort consistent with the attitude of the local 
unions of Electrical Workers to secure some ad- 
justment of this internal strife. 

Reports of Unions—Chauffeurs—Are 
letterheads printed on union-label paper. 

Report of Label Section—Submitted a pro- 
gressive report of business transacted at its last 
meeting, which, on motion, was concurred in. 

Delegate O’Brien (president of the Label Sec- 
tion) asked for advice from the chair as to the 
power of the Section to declare a firm unfair. 
The chair ruled that, except as provided in the 
law of the Council, no committee or department 
of the Council had power to declare a firm unfair. 

Executive Committee—The committee reported 
that the appeal from the fine levied by Bill 
Posters’ Union had been adjusted; reported pro- 
gress on the request of Shoe Clerks’ Union for 
a boycott on C. H. Baker. Recommended that 
the Council donate the sum of $80 to Button 
Workers of Muscatine, Iowa. Concurred in. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

New Business—President Kelly at this time 
presented to Bro. Will J. French, with appropri- 
ate remarks, engrossed resolutions adopted by 
the Labor Council and ordered presented to Bro. 
French as a token of the appreciation of the 
Council of the work done by him in its behalf. 
Bro. French thanked the Council and expressed 
the hope that he may be of further service to the 
movement of which he had been so long a part. 

Receipts—Carpenters No. 1640, $6; Electrical 
Workers No. 151, $12; Pavers, $2; Amalgamated 
Carpenters, $16; Carpenters No. 22, $20; Baggage 
Messengers, $2; Janitors, $4; Brass and Chan- 
delier Workers, $4; Ship Drillers, $8; Hoisting 
Engineers, $6; Bartenders, $12; Cooks, $12; 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers, $4; Photo-En- 
gravers, $8; Material Teamsters, $12; Marble 
Workers No. 44, $4; Sign Painters, $4; Engineers 
No. 64, $12; Newspaper Carriers, $4; Ice Wagon 
Drivers, $4; Garment Workers, $10; Bookbinders, 
$6; Sugar Workers, $4; Gardeners, $2; Plasterers, 
$12; Tobacco Workers, $2; Furniture Handlers, 
$8; Cloak Makers, $4; Horseshoers, $8; Gas Ap- 
pliance and Stove Fitters, $2; Coopers, $8; 
Roofers, $4; Barbers, $14; Metal Polishers, $4. 
Total, $244. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $5; stenog- 
grapher, $25; stenographer, $18; Home Telephone 
Co., $7.60; “Call,” 75 cents; donation to Button 
Workers, $80; donation to Stereotypers for con- 
vention, $5; donation to Free Home for Con- 
sumptives, Dorchester, Mass., $10; Brown & 
Power, stationery, $4. Total, $195.35. 

There being no further business the Council 
adjourned at 10:45 p. m. 

ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight. 

The regular weekly meeting of the Board of 
directors was held Tuesday, October 24, 1911, 
President Albert A. Greenbaum presiding. 

Leo Suennen admitted to membership upon 
examination. 

Transfers deposited: Mrs. K. S. Doering, 
violinist, Local No. 2; Arthur Brown, drums, 
Local No. 263; L. J. Humphrey, drums, Local 
No. 76. 

Transfer withdrawn: 
cal No. 66. 

Permission granted members to volunteer ser- 
vices for T. M. A. memorial services November 
15th; benefit to Walter E. O’Connell’s widow, 
November 5th; also benefit to Fred Kirk, Oak- 
land. Members to play with the Argonaut Or- 
chestra at regular union rates. 

R. L Yanke leaves this week for Mexico City 
where he will remain for some months and will 
then go to Juarez, and probably make a trip 
through the eastern States. He will be absent 
some six months or more. 

Max Hoffman, H. Esenberg, I. 
Rubin, W. Rubin, B. Kirshner, F. Bennett, L. 
Firestone, A. Blitz, P. Pritchell, B. Klatzken, G. 
Simonds, L. Shapiro, A. Koch, E. Kriegel, J. 
Helleberg, J. Hager, M. Borodkin, C. Toulmin, 
W. Spiedic, J. Sperling are reported playing with 
the Russian dancers at the Cort Theatre. 

——_—_-@—_ 

SECRETARY GALLAGHER MARRIED. 

Andrew J. Gallagher, secretary of the Labor 
Council, and Miss Loretta Monahan were mar- 
ried Thursday evening at St. Rose’s Church, cor- 
ner of Brannan and Fourth streets, the ceremony 
being performed by Rev. Father Nugent. 

It was originally intended to have the wedding 
attended only by the intimate relatives of Mr. 
Gallagher and his bride. Word of the ceremony 
became known in advance, however, and when 
the wedding party reached the church more than 
500 persons were assembled. Michael Casey and 
John O’Connell headed a “tin can brigade” drawn 
up outside the church, and the nuptial party was 
vigorously serenaded as they left the edifice. 
Rice, old shoes and other flowers were in full 
supply among the assembled crowd and were 
very liberally used in greeting the newly-married 
couple as they forced their way to the waiting 
taxicab. 

Miss Mary McPhee was bridesmaid, and James 
A. Gallagher attended his brother as best man. 

Following the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Galla- 
gher left for San Jose for a brief honeymoon, 
after which they will make their home at 418 
Oak street, this city. 

ee Se 
WILL J. FRENCH HONORED. 

At the meeting of the Labor Council last Fri- 
day night, Will J. French, former editor of the 
“Labor Clarion,” was presented with an en- 
grossed and richly-bound copy of resolutions 
adopted by the Council, highly commending him 
for his services to organized labor and wishing 
him success in his new field of labor as a member 
of the Industrial Accident Board. 

The presentation address was made by Presi- 
dent Kelly of the Council, and was fittingly re- 
sponded to by Mr. French, who said he had been 
connected with the Council since its inception 
and it was with deep regret that he left his post, 
though he felt that he could still be of service 
to the movement in his capacity as accident com- 
missioner, and that he would be more than pleased 
to render at any time such help to the cause as 
might be possible. 

After thanking the Council for the honor con- 
ferred upon him, he said he would always keep 
the memento in his home, where it would be 
prized and cherished in remembrance of the days 
that have passed. 


Eugene B. La Haye, Lo- 


Elkind, S. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


Notes in Union Life 


The report of the Los Angeles strike commit- 
tee for the month of September shows receipts 
to have been $9662.55, while expenditures re- 
ported amounted to $9895.35. 

The entertainment and ball given by the 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union was a 
pronounced success both financially and socially, 
and it is said to be the purpose of this organiza- 
tion to have a number of these affairs to raise 
funds for the entertainment of their international 
convention, which meets here next summer. 

Secretary Gallagher is in conference with 
the officials of the Miles Film Company regard- 
ing the taking of moving pictures of the McNa- 
mara trial, the same to be exhibited throughout 
the United States and Canada, one-half of the 
proceeds to be devoted to the McNamara defense 
fund. Arrangements have already been made to 
exhibit these pictures in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City. Clarence Darrow, chief counsel 
for the McNamara brothers, has approved the 
scheme. 

The Stove Mounters’ Union of Detroit has for- 
warded the San Francisco Labor Council a list 
of firms unfair to the Stove Mounters’ Union, 
with the request that the Council use its best en- 
deavors to have local dealers refrain 
handling the products of these firms. 

The fourth annual ball of the Brewery Work- 
ers’ Hall Association was a most enjoyable affair, 
the fact that the association is now free from 
debt adding greatly to the pleasure of the occa- 
sion. Those in charge of the affair were: Paul 
Volkmann, C. Boyen, Herman Rogers, H. Fred- 
erickson, P. Giannini, E. Hamman, P. O’Brien; 
floor manager, William Hoffmann. 

Hoisting and Portable Engineers’ Union has 
made a donation of $20 to the striking button 
workers of Muscatine, Iowa, who are living on 
one meal a day rather than return to work under 
open shop conditions. 

Dreamland Rink was crowded Saturday night 
with men and women who went to hear Socialist 
leaders discuss the strike situation. The speakers 
also discussed “The Conspiracy of the Press.” 
Ernest L. Reguin was the first speaker, and ad- 
dresses were also made by Mayor McCarthy, W. 
R. Hagerty, John A. Kelly, John O. Walsh, J. 
Stitt Wilson and Andrew J. Gallagher. At the 
conclusion of the meeting a collection was taken 
up for the families of the striking men. 

Secretary Gallagher of the Labor Council was 
called to Los Angeles on business in connection 
with the strike situation in that city and left for 
the south Thursday. 

The freight handlers and clerks of the Southern 
Pacific are much elated over a victory gained 
after being out on strike for half an hour. It 
had been the custom in the past to allow the men 
half an hour for supper whenever they worked 
an hour overtime. On Saturday evening one of 
the clerks asked for the usual half-hour privilege, 
which was refused, and on Monday he was dis- 
charged. All the union freight handlers and 
clerks went out in a body and agreed not to go 
back until the clerk was reinstated. They were 
out just half an hour when they were invited to 
return, the discharged clerk along with them. 

The following local trade unionists have been 
called by the grim reaper during the past week: 
Peter Sarsfield of the marine firemen, Simon 
Zeouck of the structural iron workers, Lydia C. 
Barker of the steam laundry workers, Russell 
F. Neil of the marine firemen, Charles Nielsen of 
Carpenters No. 422, Josephine Koch of the bind- 
ery women, Edward J. Canfield, Arthur R. Van- 
denburgh of the marine engineers, Joseph Gross- 
hofp of the maltsters, Charles E. Myers of Mill- 
men’s Union No. 422, Roy Reid of the house- 
smiths, and Archibald D. McDonald of the bower 
makers. 
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FROM IRON TRADES COUNCIL. 
San Francisco, Cal., 1911. 

To Organized Labor, Greeting: The Iron 
Trades Council decided at a regular meeting on 
October 9th, to send the following facts to all 
unions in San Francisco: 

In 1909, under the Taylor administration, the 
Fire Commissioners were Wm. H. McCarthy, H. 
M. Wreden, Wm. Delaney and B. Faymonville. 

In awarding contracts for the fiscal years of 
1909-1910, the bids on 4-inch hydrants were Baker 
& Hamilton of Benicia, $35.00 each, Castle Bros. 
of San Francisco, $45.00 each. As Baker & Ham- 
ilton were not located in San Francisco, and 
were also unfair to the Iron Trades Council, 
this Council instructed the Home Industry Com- 
mittee to urge upon the Fire Commissioners the 
justice of awarding the contract to Castle Bros. 
of this city, as the work would then be manufac- 
tured by union men who were residents and 
taxpayers of this city. 

Commissioner Delaney favored the local firm, 
but the other commissioners, through the influ- 
ence of Wm. H. McCarthy, favored the unfair 
shop at Benicia. 

This Council, with the assistance of Com- 
missioner Delaney, finally succeeded in having 
the contract awarded to both firms, but when 
the orders were given by the Commissioners, 
Baker & Hamilton were allowed 50 hydrants, 
while the local firm only made 25. When the 
Council inquired the reason of this unfair award, 
we were given to understand it was the wish of 
Wm. H. McCarthy. 

Wm. H. McCarthy also voted to purchase 50 
fire alarm boxes from the Gamewell Co., at a 
cost of $110 each, in spite of the fact that the 
Iron Trades Council guaranteed to make the 
boxes in this city at less than $80 each. In the 
award of this contract Wm. H..McCarthy made 
it his business to appear before the Supervisors 
and urged them to appropriate the necessary 
amount for the Eastern box. 

This action of W. H. McCarthy resulted in the 
laying off of practically all the mechanics em- 
ployed in the Department of Electricity. 

We believe a man’s future can only be judged 
by his past, and the Council feels that if Wm. H. 
McCarthy should be elected to the Board of Su- 
pervisors, that it would be a calamity to all the 
citizens, and especially to organized labor, as 
he has always shown that he has nothing in com- 
mon with the man who works. 

Fraternally yours, 
G. SANDEMAN, Secretary. 


> 
TEXT BOOK COMMITTEE. 

The State text book committee, composed of 
Governor Johnson, Superintendent Hyatt and Dr. 
Frederic Burk, has decided to include their find- 
ings in the call for the special session of the 
Legislature, and has voted to take no action in 
the meantime regarding the adoption of new text 
books. The resolutions adopted by the commit- 
tee read as follows: 

“Whereas, A Senate Committee is now at work 
investigating the whole matter of issuing State 
series text books, with a view of recommendation 
of modifications therein, and 

“Whereas, A special session of the Legislature 
will soon be called that may deal with the laws 
affecting the same subject, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it would be an impropriety of 
the State Text Book Committee to take any 
definite action in the adoption of the texts or 
making of new contracts pending the action of 
these bodies; and be it 

“Resolved, That the Text Book Committee 
proceed to order from the State Printer such 
supplies of text books now in use as may be 
necessary to furnish the schools for the remainder 
of the present fiscal year.” 

—_@—_____. 
Patronize the “Labor Clarion’s” advertisers. 
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Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 

A GREAT NEW SHOW. 
HOWARD and NORTH, Presenting “Back to Wel- 
lington”; MAUD HALL MACY & CO., in “The Mag- 
pie and the Jay” (Next Week Only); SAGER MIDG- 
LEY & CO., in the farce “Early Morning Reflec- 
tions”; ERGOTTI and LILLIPUTIANS (Next Week 


Only); LILLIAN SCHREIBER; SIX BROWN 
BROTHERS; PEDERSEN BROTHERS; NEW 
DAYLIGHT MOTION PICTURES. Last Week, 


NAT M. WILLS, “The Happy Tramp,” presenting 
an entirely new monologue. 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 


Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. 


PHONES DOUGLAS 70, HOME C-1570. 
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The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o’clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to he present. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


LABOR LAWS AFFECTING CHILDREN. 
‘ (By Mary E. Garbutt.) 

The United States is deficient in protective leg- 
islation, as compared with the most advanced 
European countries. 

Remedial agitation for the child and the woman 
in the factories of England began to sweep over 
that country in 1802. It was between 1815-183C 
that we may date in this country the establish- 
ment of women wage earners as a definite, recog- 
nized economic factor, while that of the child 
reached no large dimensions before 1870. 

In North Carolina, according to official report, 


out of 40,000 textile workers, 8000, or one-fifth, 
are children under fourteen years of age; in 


Alabama, the number of workers employed is es- 
timated at 50,000, with 34 per cent of them under 
twelve years of age; and ten per cent under ten 
years. These children work twelve hours a day 
and the oldest get fifty cents and the youngest 
get nine cents. 

We need not take a moment of time to depict 
the financial loss to the State and nation which 
accrues through exhaustion of the labor power 
of these children long before they have reached 
maturity; one should not, even in this material 
age, be justified in considering this evil from its 
pecuniary side. But when we stop for a moment 
to consider how capitalism squeezes the life 
blood out of the child of tender years and throws 
it remorselessly upon the scrap heap, when we 
realize that this vast army of boys and girls 
with a right to a joyous ¢are-free life, are simply 
cogs in the wheel of commercialism, it seems as 
if we should resort to methods more drastic 
than remedial agencies to wipe the whole ac- 
cursed thing out of existence. The day is not far 
distant when this will be done. 

The manufacturing States of the north have 
made notable gains in legislation for the protec- 
tion of the child in industry, and a steady im- 
provement in the enforcement of these laws. But 
the legislation in the southern factory States is 
like the legislation of England in 1841, except 
that the English laws made factory inspection 
imperative, while the few inadequate child-labor 
laws of the south are largely ineffective, owing 
to the failure to make such provision. 

The laws which have been most advantageous 
against child labor have been compulsory edu- 
cation, and the difficulties interposed by law to 
obtain the required certificate before the child 
could legally begin to work. For instance, in 
New York, since 1896, the affidavit of the parent 
in regard to the child’s age, which before that 
date was the sole requirement, must be supple- 
mented with the written statement of the teacher 
that the child has regularly attended school, in 
which the common English branches were 
taught, and also with the statement of an official 
of the Board of Health, that the child is of nor- 
mal development and in sound health. 

In Pennsylvania, a child could enter the factory 
at the age of thirteen; was not required to be 
able to read or write before entering, and at the 
age of thirteen both boys and girls alike could 
be employed at night, ten hours six nights in the 
week; also to obtain the necessary certificate to 
file with the employer, merely the parent’s affi- 
davit as to age, was required. 

In New York, the age limit was fourteen 
years. Since 1893, a child under sixteen years 
must be able to read fluently and write legibly 
to enter a factory; no minor under the age of 
sixteen can legally be employed after nine o’clock 
at night, and the necessary certificate must have 
the affidavit of parent, teacher and health official. 

We cannot gainsay the fact that beneficial re- 
sults have everywhere followed remedial legis- 
lation, in the decrease of the number of children 
employed, of illiteracy, improved physical condi- 
tion, through shorter hours, raising of minimum 
age, eliminating of night work, and exclusion 
from hazardous employments. 
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PROTECTED AND UNPROTECTED. 

Helen M. Todd, the Illinois factory inspector 
who did such effective work for woman suffrage 
in this city, writes of the working girl as follows: 

“T wish that every safe, comfortable and pro- 
tected woman might be forced if only for one 
month to live the life of a working girl in a 
great city. I would have her work the same 
hours, eat the same food, live exactly under the 
same conditions that women working in laun- 
dries, restaurants and factories live. 

“She would know what is meant to long for 
more food to put the strength she needed for 
work into her body; and not to dare buy it be- 
cause she wasn’t earning enough money to eat 
‘all she wanted.’ 

“T would have her, after her work was done, 
dazed with fatigue and cold, stand in among a 
mass of men on a street-car back platform, where 
every grouch push against her tired body, her 
swollen feet, caused her anguish. 

“In her bare little dollar-and-a-half-a-week 
bedroom, without the possibility of food or 
warmth, and worst of all, with no one to welcome 
her or to speak to her, she would set the alarm 
clock for 6:30 the next morning, drag off her 
clothing with fingers almost too tired to obey her 
will; turning out the gas, grope her way across 
the room to the small iron bed and drawing the 
covers over her shed those tears of hopelessness 
and fear, of weariness and loneliness, which only 
the helpless and the weak can shed. 

“More than this, she should know what is 
meant when she has just managed to hold out to 
the closing hours of the factory, through what 
seemed to her an endless day of ‘speeding up’ 
noise and relentless work; to have the word sent 
down from the office that a ‘big order has come 
in and all the girls are to stay and work over- 
time tonight.’ 

“She should learn to know that there are two 
codes of morals which men hold. One set of 
morals for the protected girl who has social 
position and wealth. Another code for the work- 
ing girl who has no protection, and who can 
therefore be exploited. 

“When women realize that the most helpless 
thing in all this earth is the woman who must 
labor to earn her bread, and who stands alone, 
without home, or money, or organization, with 
nothing to sell but her separate and unpro- 
tected power to work; when women realize the 
tragedy, the hopelessness of this struggle, then 
the words ‘working women must organize to 
survive’ will have a meaning to them.” 

> 
ORPHEUM. 

Ed Howard and Frank North, who head the 
Orpheum bill next week, return after an absence 
of several years. They will appear in “Back to 
Wellington,” a little sketch of the quietly humor- 
ous sort that is said to be one of the best ex- 
amples of the tabloid drama. It is a sequel to 
their skit “Those Were The Happy Days.” Maud 
Hall Macy comes for next week only in her one- 
act rural comedy, “The Magpie and The Jay.” 
Miss Hall will be supported by Jack Driunier 
and Bessie Carlton. Sager Midgley and his 
company will present the laughable farce, “Early 
Morning Reflections.” Dawn Elton, as the maid, 
is very attractive and clever. The Colonel has 
an excellent exponent in John Clark. Ergotti 
and the Lilliputians will be included in the com- 
ing attractions. The engagement of the trio is 
for next week only. A tiny mite is Lillian Schrei- 
ber, “The Vest Pocket Edition of Vesta Tilly,” 
who comes from Europe. Next week will be the 
last of the Six Brown Brothers; The Pedersen 
Brothers, and Nat Wills, “The Happy Tramp.” 
Mr. Wills will deliver an entirely new monologue. 

> 

Sometimes when a man is pretending to be 
looking for a wife he is merely hunting for a 
good cook. Beware of such—‘Farm Journal.” 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 
Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 


526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital ............ - $1,200,000 00 
Capital actually paid up in cash - $1,000,000 00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds. - $1,605,792 68 
Employees’ Pension Fund si ...$113,473 47 
Deposits, June 30th, 1911...... $44,567,705 83 
(WOCAL ARGSCER Fish ities oele clos ard aetna - -$47,173,498 51 


Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office 
or Express Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m., 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President and 
Manager, George Tourny; Third Vice-President, J. 
W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assist- 
ant Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, A. H. 
Muller; Assistant Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and 
Wm. D. Newhouse; Goodfellow, Eells & Orrick, 
General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22d Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; 
and payment of Deposits only. 
ager. 


AN INVITATION 


Weinvite deposits from everyone—rich, poor, 
old and young. We recognize no classes but 
treat large and small depositors with the same 
courtesy and consideration. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


COHL BROS. 


UNION 
MADE KEARNY 
HATS STREET 


NEXT TO CHRONICLE BLDG. 


EE that the Barten- 

der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Oct. 
White on Orange. 


Clement 
for receipt 
W. C. Heyer, man- 
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Summerfield & Haines 


UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 


COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 


Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


Allied Printing Trades Council 


557 CLAY STREET, ROOM 3 


Fg oe 
TRADES [NON COUNCILS 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER, I9II 


LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines. 
t+Monotype Machines. 
tSimplex Machines. 
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Abbott, BF. Hic. csacscaie ste s« — 547 Mission 
Alexander, H. ae Printing Co. ...88 First 
Althot: So panlsy cde. licen wotue +330 Jackson 
Altvater Printing Co...... .....2565 Mission 
Arnberger & Metzler......... 560 Sacramento 
Associated Ptg. & Supply we .711 Sansome 
Baldwin & McKay...... ....166 Valencia 
Banister & Oster..........+--00. 564 Howard 
*Barry, Jas. HB. Co..... 0.55. 1122-1124 Mission 
BE Peo wy eces ais ecis see sie scene Mee oot 88 First 
Baumann Printing Co............ 120 Church 


*Belcher & Phillips.. 509-511 Howard 
Ben Franklin Press. 138 Second 
*Bien, S. F. Danish- as Boece eens .643 Stevenson 
*Blair-Murdock Co........ .68 Fremont 


Boehme & Mecready ..557 Clay 
*Bolte & Braden.. -50 Main 
Borgel & Downie 718 Mission 
Brower, Marcus............. 46 Sansome 


27 California 
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-51 Third 
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Daly City Record........ -Daly City, Cal. 
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Francis-Valentine Co.......... ..777 Mission 
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*Franklin Linotype Co....... ...509 Sansome 
Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co............ 309 Battery 
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*Gilmartin & Co........ Stevenson and Ecker 
Golden State Printing Co.......... 42 Second 
Goldwin Printing Co...... ayeiens sis 1757 Mission 
Gregory, Ey Lo. 66.6 cece eieiereraraaeiers 245 Drumm 
Gritty WEN. FB are crates, steacs seeeees-D40 Valencia 
Guedet Printing Coc. ser. sis sieitvers ..325 Bush 
METAS Rta Hii sic ersiene sisi sete sce are --261 Bush 
Hancock “Bros scs siis.csls du cioscon ests 263 Bush 
Hanhart Printing Co Kitiecie oe 260 Stevenson 
tHansen Printing Co). << 6335.02.00 259 Natoma 
STEMICKS=IUGC “COw asics eve cisisinie siecaiels 51-65 First 
Hughes oh: (Ci Coie sa soles greats 147-151 Minna 
*International Printing Co....... 330 Jackson 
Janssen Printing Co............. 533 Mission 
Johnson & Twilley.............. 1272 Folsom 
*Journal of Commerce.............. 51 Third 
TAP OT Clarion si.05., oie ssiss eras @ ac 316 Fourteenth 
TiALONEAINE Fs Ee os cilers sie aiwvels sie cerwja oie 243 Minna 
*Lanson & Lia@uray. 2.0 %:0 25 66% bees 534 Jackson 
ed cia ae e aya tues vancadiacarece sce eat 1203 Fillmore 
Latham & Swallow...........+++5- 243 Front 
*La Voce del Popolo........... 641 Stevenson 
*Leader, The.......... srsiayer ste tee 643 Stevenson 
TECVINRBTON, Liss aces cele age 640 Commercial 
Levison Printing Co..... .....1540 California 
WlSe bac Ca satecce'sesraieis eeateteoierancte 2305 Mariposa 
TIVOUS, vide ely iateceis Ciaiievcvateiaieteisrersie ee ele ais 461 Bush 
*Mackey, E. L. & Co... 788 Mission 
Marnell & Co......... 77 Fourth 
*Martin & Hearn. -563 Clay 
Majestic Press.. 315 Hayes 


Matthews, E. L. -2349 Market 
Mitchell & Goodman, N.E. cor. Clay & Battery 
Mitchell, John J...... ++e+.-52 Second 
*Monahan, John 311 Battery 
POR ETS, ERC cre sote cies vies susvaloialaceveveleleles 343 Front 
McClinton, M.G.&C -445 Sacramento 
McCracken Printing Co ..806 Laguna 
McLean, T AAS Ree CWO GE PIKSOOD a6 218 Ellis 
McNeil Bros. ..788 McAllister 
MeNicoll, John R.:. 532 Commercial 
Mullany, Geo. & Co -2107 Howard 


*Mysell-Rollins. CO: cie ec s 66s alee ess 22 Clay 
*Neal Publishing Co........ ......66 Fremont 
*Neubarth & Co., J. J. .4...00 cele 330 Jackson 
INO VAB CS DW rane wane suena er susne cuatactlsiaitrenats 154 Fifth 
Nobby Printing Co...... California & Kearny 
North Beach Record....535 Montgomery Ave. 
Occidental Supply Co...... +++.--580 Howard 
Organized Labor...........++05- 1122 Mission 
Pacific Heights Printery....2484 Sacramento 
*Pacifier Pte: (Com sccs aces Seer wore 88 First 
*Pernau Publishing Co............ 423 Hayes 
*;Phillips & var Sinaen Sar eae 511 Howard 
Phillips, "03 iene cu ’ ae -712 Sansome 
MPPOSUaiere siaiavale <isisyaisiemmers alensonlederera cle -727 Market 
Primo ST tcl Tea mat at toca ea las pa +....67 First 
Progress Printing Co........ 3 --228 Sixth 


(77) Quick Fe een cane Market 
(33) Reynard Press............ wWisiwisiesiennte SeCOnG 
(64) Richmond Banner, The........ 320 Sixth Ave. 
G6) Recorder) THe. wd cscs edie wre 643 Stevenson 
(26) Roesch Co., Louis..... Fifteenth and Mission 
(218) ‘Rossi; SiS so. es sca rire Yd ahi 1 ye Ave 
(C88) (Samidely WIM & oe ses se alecclacerd ore oe es -16 Larkin 
(30) Sanders Printing Co......... Boornes 443 Pine 
(226) San Francisco Litho Co....... .-509 Sansome 
(145) iS. F. Newspaper Union.......... 818 Mission 
(84) *San Rafael Independent....San Rafael, Cal. 
(194) *San Rafael Tocsin.......... San Rafael, Cal. 
(67) Sausalito News..............6. Sausalito, Cal. 
(154) Sechwabacher-Frey Co........ 555-561 Folsom 
(125) «* Shan le yc Cosco EWC ie isreaya)siscejaeyaious ec 151 Minna 
( 6 ) Shannon- Conmy Printing Co....509 Sansome 
(15) Simplex System Co............0s00. 186 Pine 
(152) South City Printing Co. .South San’ Francisco 
C28) Standard: Printing Coe oc ieee aie 324 Clay 
C20) Stérn Printing (Cows. c sn. oe 527 Commercial 
(88) Stewart Printing Co............. 1264 Market 
(49) Stockwitz Printing Co............. 1212 Turk 
(10) *+#Sunset Publishing House....448-478 Fourth 
(28) *Taylor, Nash & Taylor.......... 412 Mission 
CEs): Telegraph (Press. is. 6\.iieciais widioru}a-eailers 66 Turk 
(163) Union Lithograph Co........... 741 Harrison 
(177) United Presbyterian Press..... 1074 Guerrero 
CES) Universal (Press. ieh ie cates csiera ace 377 Hayes 
(85 ) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle....... 144-154 Second 
(QU)- Upham; Isaac Con... 6. as 330 Jackson 
C35) Wale Printing (CoN) sas<sce acinus os 883 Market 
(38) *West Coast Publishing Co........ 30 Sharon 
GS ae WTI ms oO Si a serencrarehe areas acer arte es ee 3a 1215 Turk 
(44) *Williams Printing Co......... 348A Sansome 
Cl06) WWaleox (& Cov. fo. Shas bielale celal oc see erat 320 First 
CLTZ OW OIE, MUO UIs AL ecetye aie ceslecaieerars 64 Elgin Park 
ee 
C22O) TADPOLE, MEME C cote e on E ..545-547 Mission 
(116) Althof & Bahls. ...330 Jackson 
(128) Barry, Edward & “Co .215 Leidesdorff 
(93) Brown & Power... 327 California 
(142) Crocker Co., H. S.. 30-240 Brannan 
(78) Gabriel-Meyerfeld C -309 Battery 
(56) Gilmartin Co ‘Ecker and Stevenson 
(233) Gee & Son, R. S no -523 Clay 
(231) Haule, A. L. Bindery Co. 509 Sansome 
(19) Hicks-Judd Co. --51-65 First 
(47) Hughes, E, C...... 147-151 Minna 
CLO 0) Rerteheny Im Or Ge. CO oss « ve.0.0. bss erin wiles 67 First 
(108) Levison Printing Co...... .1540 California 
(175) Marnell, William & Co........0.... 77 Fourth 
(131) Malloye, Frank & Co........... 251-253 Bush 
ELS2)) Meintyre donor Bis 2s cheeses 523-531 Clay 
(125) My sell=Rollins: Const sis icc. cays cs asian 22 Clay 
(105) Neal Publishing Co.............. 66 Fremont 
(81) Pernau Publishing Co ..423 Hayes 
GLO) PR AETT Sy WWiTIA skorts ceracs ss) vistiare sre 712 Sansome 
(154) Schwabacher-Frey 555-561 Folsom 
C47) Slater Poni. Alectoris tials ects 147-151 Minna 
(10) Sunset Publishing Co......... 448-478 Fourth 
(28) Taylor, Nash & Taylor........... 412 Mission 
(232) SEOTDOE, GP ioc jeieinevsis sre Bicieiaei sree 69 City Hall Ave. 
(132) Thumler & Rutherford........ 117 Grant Ave 
(163) Whion Lithograph Co......2.... 741 Harrison 
Clit) Upham), Isaaee& “Cosi. divi ewicilscs 330 Jackson 
(85) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle.. -144-154 Second 
(133) Webster, Fred.......... Ecker and Stevenson 
LITHOGRAPHERS., 
C26.) Roesch’ Co., Louis. 2... Fifteenth and Mission 
(235) Mitehell Post) Card Ooi. was cee: ane 3363 Army 
(236) Pingree & Traung Co....Battery and Green 
(163) Union Lithograph Co:.....:... 741 Harrison 
(226) San Francisco Litho. Co......... 509 Sansome 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
BITS 1G yee Ba BB icveie lanes feceneie! we serelea el ons .571 Mission 


..140 Second 
141 Valencia 
-53 Third 
09 Sansome 
660 Market 


Brown, Wm., Engraving Co... 
California Photo Engraving Co 
Commercial Art Cossccc6 es 
Commercial Photo & Eng. Co. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co 


Sierra Art and Engraving Co). .....<ieicsse 343 Front 
Sunset Publishing Co. - 448-478 Fourth 
Western Process Eng. Hl emerrste tem ne Te 76 Second 
ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS., 
FIOMSCHNECIGET Bross oc oe vicde« sis eie deters) «is 138 Second 
MAILERS, 
Rightway Mailing Agency.............. 880 Mission 


AED PRINT 


TRADES | (NEN coUNCIES 
Ne 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Kelly’s Garage, 146 Market. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Sorensen Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

’ United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeterias, 133 Powell and 76 Geary. 

Washington Square Theatre, Powell-Montgom’y 

Wreden & Co., 2294 Fillmore. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The largest electric sign in the entire west is 
to be put in place at the Union Printers’ Home 
next spring at a cost of $1600. The sign will be 
50 feet high and 140 feet wide, and will be in- 
stalled on top of the water tank, which is 50 
feet above ground. It can be seen at a distance 
of 15 miles. Plans are being drawn by Douglas 
& Hetherington, architects, and the sign will be 
in place when the 1912 summer season opens. 
On the sign will be the words, “Union Printers’ 
Home,” each word taking up one line. The let- 
ters will be niné by twelve feet in size with an 
eight-foot space between. Only white lights 
will be used in the lettering. The decision to 
erect this big sign at the home was reached at 
the recent meeting of the board of trustees. 

The Michigan “Tradesman,” published at Grand 
Rapids, in this week’s issue withdraws and apolo- 
gizes for certain statements it made last October 
charging that James M. Lynch, president of the 
International Typographical Union, had inspired 
the dynamiting of the Los Angeles “Times” 
building. A libel suit against the “Tradesman” 
company, pending in the courts of Grand Rapids, 
has been dismissed by Mr. Lynch. Under the 
agreement reached by the parties, the “Trades- 
man” company pays Mr. Lynch $150. The object 
of the suit was to force retraction, not to re- 
cover damages. 

Organizer Mitchell has established a new union 
at Modesto, with a membership of twenty-two. 
The members were obligated and the officers 
installed on Sunday, October 15th. The new 
union will be known as Modesto-Turlock Typo- 
graphical Union No. 685. 

“The Higher Unionism,” a book written by 
an old-time union printer of New Orleans, is 
now on the market. The author is R. P. Flem- 
ing of 537 Carondelet street, New Orleans, and 
the price is 15 cents. 

The regular monthly meeting will take place 
Sunday, October 29th, at 1 o’clock p. m. There 
are many matters of importance that demand 
your attention. 

“Tf there are any members of your local who 
were connected with the organization January 
1, 1910, and whose membership reports have not 
been sent to me, please obtain and forward them 
to me with the least possible delay. In event 
any member declines to make a report you should 
call his case to the attention of the local union 
for consideration and action, as recommended 
by the convention.”—Secretary Hays. 

“The vote upon the propositions submitted to 
the membership reported to date (October 21) 
indicates the adoption of all of them. Of course 
later returns may change the results, but all the 
propositions have a good majority at this time. 
In connection with this matter let me urge that 
you arrange to get membership statements from 
all your members who were connected with the 
organization on January 1, 1910, and who have 
not proven their membership up to that time. It 
is essential that every member completes his 
record before the new mortuary benefit law be- 
comes operative.”—Secretary Hays. 

Percy A. Marchant of the Foster & Ten Bosch 
chapel was married Sunday, October 8, 1911, to 
Miss May Sullivan. 

The union printers of Arizona are going to see 
that the new State starts out in the straight and 
narrow path. The printers have inaugurated a 
movement providing for a clause in the State 
constitution which will make it compulsory to 
have the label on all State printing. 

Word has been received from the Chicago 
Allied Printing Trades Council that the firm of 
Holabird-Reynolds Co., 523-525 Mission street, 
dealers in electrical supplies, are having a large 
catalogue and other printed matter done in Chi- 
cago by the R. R. Donnelly Sons’ Co., an unfair 
concern employing non-union compositors. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth Street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 

Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet ist and 3d 
Mondays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3€@ Wednesdays, 177 
Capp. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, lst and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 343 Van Ness. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet Ist Wednesday, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 22 Ninth. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—-Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays. Roesch 
Building, 15th and Mission. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2a Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 8d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—Meet second and fourth 
Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. J. Toohey, 
618 Precita ave 

Book Binders, Paper Rulers, Paper Cutters and 
Folding Machine Operators’ Union, No. 31—Meet 
ist and 8d Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m. Moseback's Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th 
Mondays, Tiv. Hall, Albion ave., between 16th 
and 17th. 
300tblacks—Meet 1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi 
Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet ist and 3d Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 

days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Mondays, 224 Guerrero. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 483—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays in evening, second and fourth Thurs- 
days in afternoon, at 124 Fulton. S. T. Dixon, 
business agent. 

“igar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th 
and Mission; meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet 925 Golden Gate ave., 
Jefferson Square Hall. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—Meet 2d and 
4th Wednesdays, Jefferson Square Hall; Jake 
Hyams, secretary, 985 Fulton. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet 1st. and 3d Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 303 Sixth; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet lst 
and 3 Thursday nights. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Biecress Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 124 

ulton. 

Biacistee! Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
teuart. 

meee ice Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 124 

ulton. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters, No. 13105—Meet 
1st and 3d Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Brent Handlers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 316 

th. 

Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 
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Gardeners’ Protective Union, No. 13020—Meet 2d 
and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
ae Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 
2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 
306 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glove Workers—Miss B. Haraldson, secretary, 780 
59th st., Oakland, Cal. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Thursdays, 343 Van Ness 
Ave.; office. 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 454 Valencia. Headquarters, same place. 

Hatters—James Moran, secretary, 1178 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Thursdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet ist Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers, No. 31—Meet ist and 3d Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
-days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Longshore Lurnmbermen’s Protective Association— 
Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. See., 1606 Castro. 

Machinists, No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 
228 Oak. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet ist and 3d 
Fridays. Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marine Firemen. Oilers’ and Watertenders’ Union 
of the Pacific—91 Steuart. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, at Helvetia 
Hall, 3964 Mission; headquarters, 641 California. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Millmen, No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millmen, No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162, International 
Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, at headquarters, Musicians’ 
Hall. 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, 
St. Helen’s Hall. M. Boehm, Sec., 443 Franklin. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12.766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. S. Schul- 
berg, 858 14th St., secretary. 

Painters, No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—Meet ist and 3a Sundays, 441 Broad- 
way. 

Pattern Makers-—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 
Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet ist Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 

—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Mar- 
ket. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, busi- 
ness agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—Meet ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—H. Will, 73A 
De Long Ave. 


Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 22 Ninth. 

aera i Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 2 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
316 14th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen, No. 29—Meet 2d 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John 
McGaha, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, in Assembly Hall, Monadnock Building. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters, No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 
Bryant. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobaceo Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; 
headquarters, Room 237 Investors’ Building, 
Fourth and Market. L. Michelson, Sec.-Treas. 

Undertakers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 431 Du- 
boce Ave, 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet first Wednesday 2:30 p. m., 
ae Wednesday evenings, at headquarters, 61 

urk, 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, at headquar- 
ters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 

White Rats Actors’ Union of America—Walter J. 
Talbot, secretary, 127 Ellis. 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Woman’s Union Lebel League, Local 258—Mrs. 
Hannah Nolan, secretary-treasurer, 3719A Seven- 
teenth street. 


Wage Earners’ Suffrage League—316 14th; office 
hours 9 to 11 a. m. Louise LaRue, secretary. 


“The face of the returns,” said the chairman 
of the meeting, “shows sixty-seven ayes and no 
noes.” “What a queer-looking face that must 
be!” remarked an old lady in the back row. 


Finest on Wheels 


SUNSET 
LIMITED 


Excess fare Train de Luxe 


between 


SAN FRANCISCO 


AND 


NEW ORLEANS 


TWICE A WEEK 


First departure from San Francisco 
DECEMBER 5TH 


Electric lighted 
Barber shop 

Stenographer 
Manicure 


Steel car train 
Shower bath 

Ladies’ maid 
Hairdresser 


Watch for Later Announcements 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


TICKET OFFICES: 
Flood Building, Palace Hotel, 
Third and Townsend Streets Depot, 
Market Street Ferry Depot, 

SAN FRANCISCO 


Thirteenth Street and Broadway, 
OAKLAND 


600 South Spring Street, 
LOS ANGELES 
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CAN THE CHURCH MAKE GOOD? 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

It really doesn’t matter very much whether a 
particular deriomination shall live or die. That 
isn’t the point. It must be remembered always 
that the church is simply a means to an end, and 
not an end in itself. Our chief concern should 
be not whether the church makes good, but 
whether the people make good. We are to build 
up the people—that is our business as a church. 
If the church can “make good” in this respect, 
it will justify itself. If it fails here, organiza- 
tion, buildings, equipment, wealth and worship, 
will be of no avail. If it is successful at this 
point, all the rest will have been worth while. 

The church must therefore get into “the labor 
game.” It has a vital interest here. There are 
those who are saying that the church should oc- 
cupy itself exclusively with the hereafter, or with 
the sweet nothings which appeal only to dreamers 
and mollycoddles. But the history of the church 
has shown that its best leaders in every genera- 
tion have been men who have suffered and died 
for the people. It finest periods in history have 
been those when in spite of poverty and persecu- 
tion, it stood bravely to its task in the fight for 
democracy. 
when there will be a call for soldiers to fight the 
battles of nations. The dawn of international 
peace is at hand. The next great fight will be 
that for a greater industrial democracy. The same 
reason that has shown men the folly of settling 
international strife through bloodshed will re- 
veal the fallacy of attempting to arrive at indus- 
trial peace through revolution. But it will be a 
fight, nevertheless. Before the world recognizes 
the justice of the demands of the workers, many 
a martyr will give his life, a sacrifice for the 
common weal. The church 
pany of volunteers for this great struggle. For 
the teachings of Jesus are such that unless men 
are absolutely false to them, they cannot but 
hear the cries of little children, of suffering 
women, of gray-headed men, who are dying be- 
cause of the greed of the godless, and the reck- 
lessness of the powerful. 

Here’s where the church can “make good.” 
And if it does—and I believe it will—its future 
glory will be far greater than its past. 


Store Open Saturday | 
Evenings Until 10 | 


Women. All shapes, all leathers. 


AS RI a ES ed EET AI SE 


We have practically passed the time | 


will offer its com- | 
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PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


Here You Will Find 


Union Stamped Shoes for Dress, Union Stamped 
Shoes for Work. The Union Card Displayed in the 
Window and Union Clerks to fit you properly. 


Not only are our styles correct, and the 


quality of our shoes derendable, but we 


also guarantee to save you from 50c. to 


$2.00 on each pair purchased. 


We have 500 Styles of Union Stamped Shoes for Men and 
Priced from... 


LABOR CLARION. 


AN APPEAL. 

Every loyal citizen of California should be in- 
terested in preserving the history of the State 
for those who are to follow after. We therefore 
ask every pioneer, each native son and daughter, 
all of the people east, west, north and south, to 
take part in collecting and placing in the Cali- 
fornia Department of the State Library material 
of an historic nature. For the student of political 
history we desire ballots, political dodgers, leaf- 
lets, cards and cartoons. For those investigating 
the early commerce and economic conditions, old 
account books, invoices, shipping lists and busi- 
ness letters. For the historian, books, pamphlets, 
newspaper files, manuscript narratives, diaries, 
public correspondence, autograph letters of 
pioneers and other prominent citizens, in fact 
original documents of every kind together with 
pictures of the old mining towns, of San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles and other cities, 
of historic landmarks and portraits of all promi- 
nent people in all the walks of life. 

Very few of our citizens know that the State 
Library has large collections of all of these things 
and that they are being used continually by 
those who are interested in California history. 

Visit your long neglected attic and send us 
what you can find that will add to this material. 

It is hoped that the State will, in the near 
future, build a fireproof building for its library, 
in anticipation of which we are receiving dona- 
tions and loans of articles suitable for a museum 
of California relics. Send what you have for 
this purpose, or at least put it aside to be placed 
in the custody of the State when the museum is 
an established fact. 

The State Library invites all readers of this 
paper to come to Sacramento, visit the library 
and inspect its collection of California material. 
We are sure it will interest you and inspire you 
with a desire to add to its volume and usefulness. 

If further information is desired, write to the 
State Library, Sacramento. 


—————_@____—_- 


Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 


to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. +4* 
———@qa—___——__ 
Patronize the “Labor Clarion’s” advertisers. 


Store Open Saturday 
Evenings Until 10 


Opp. STOCKTON 
Commercial ae 


" $2.50 to $6.00 
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Friday, October 27, 1911. 


Phone Douglas 1309 Room 540 Mills Bldg. 
RICHARD CAVERLY 
Agent. 


Don’t Carry Life Insurance, 
Let It Carry You. 


Self-paying, income policy, with cash re- 
turn if you live, providing for old age, or 
your loved ones when you die. 

A guaranteed pension for life, if you are 
physically or mentally unable to work. For 
Man or Woman. 


Send for Illustration. 


WOMAN’S VICTORY. 
(By Political Equality League.) 

“Have you registered?” is now the question of 
the hour in every part of the State. Now that 
women are on equal political terms with the male 
voters of the State, they are assuming their re- 
sponsibilities with seriousness and gratification. 
In Los Angeles, where it will be possible for the 
women to vote at the city election which is to 
be held on December 5th, registration deputies in 
large numbers have been appointed and _ their 
work has become so heavy that more are of 
necessity being appointed daily. Many of the 
suffragists have opened their homes for registra- 
tion, which gives women who cannot come to 
town ample opportunity to take the last step in 
becoming members of the body politic. 

Many organizations in southern California 
which were of a purely social nature before the 
recent election, have become civic associations 
in which members are to be instructed on the 
administration of public affairs. One in Holly- 
wood and one in Venice were started as soon as 
the election returns were in and others are pre- 
paring to make just such a change in their clubs. 
If there have been doubts as to the interest 
women would show in government if they se- 
cured the ballot, they have been dissipated by the 
hundreds upon hundreds of women who have not 
only already registered, but who have become in- 
terested in a technical study of the political situ- 
ation at home and abroad. 

The anti-suffragists in all parts of the State 
are doing what anti-suffragists have always done 
wherever a suffrage victory has been won—reg- 
istering, which proves that once the fight is over, 
every American woman takes up her responsi- 
bilities with a cheerful spirit, regardless of her 
attitude when the campaign was on. There is 
talk among the antis, however, of attempting to 
reverse the decision of the people on the suffrage 
amendment. If such an attempt is made it will 
be voted upon by women as well as men, and it 
is very doubtful if any California woman will be 
willing to give up her status as an American 
citizen after it has been so lately won. It is still 
more doubtful that the antis, once they them- 
selves have become a part of the body politic, 
will have any desire to instigate such a fight. 

The suffrage victory has established many new 
conclusions as to the comparative strength of the 
city and country vote. When the suffrage work- 
ers and their supporters thought, on October 
llth, that the election had been lost, the country 
districts had not been heard from. San Fran- 
cisco’s anti vote seemed impossible to overcome, 
and even State politicians conceded that there 
was no hope. Then on Wednesday night the 
returns from the agricultural districts began 
coming in with their majorities in favor of en- 
franchising women. And finally, it was those 
selfsame districts with their incessant influx of 
majorities that gave the women of the State that 
political equality for which they had worked 
since San Francisco defeated the measure six- 
teen years ago, when the vote she cast meant 
victory or defeat. 


ee 
“Striking manners are bad manners.”—Rev. 
Robt. Hall. 


